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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 

N Tuesday the Irish Land League shot its last bolt,—by the 
issue of a Circular enjoining on the Irish farmers the ab- 
solute refusal of all rent till Mr. Parnell and his colleagues have 
beenliberated. The circular is exceedingly violent in tone, but not 
drawn up without a considerable amount of rhetorical ability. 
It states that the time has come “to test whether the great 
organisation built up during years of patient labour and sacri- 
fice, and consecrated Ly the allegiance of the whole Irish race 
- the world over, is to disappear at the summons of a brutal 
tyranny.” The crisis, it goes on, is not of the Land League’s 
making. The Government are determined, says the Mani- 
festo, “to strike down the only power which could have 
extracted any solid benefits for the tenant-farmers of Ireland 
from that Act, and to leave them once more helplessly at 
the mercy of a law intended to serve landlordism, and 
administered by landlord minions;” and so forth. Where- 
fore, the only weapon left is to withhold every penny of 
rent till the Land League is again at work,—a command which 
is accompanied by a variety of furious attacks on the British 
Government. The Irish will not believe Mr. Serjeant O’Hagan, 
Mr. Litton, and Mr. Vernon to be “landlord minions,” and 
they will not believe that the new Land Act was passed for the 
sole benefit of Irish landlords. The Manifesto professes to be 
signed by the men in jail, some at least of whose signatures 
must have been affixed for them, and in Davitt’s case, prob- 
ably without even his knowledge of the contents of the address. 
The great thunderbolt will bury itself impotently in the earth. 











The manifesto of the League was immediately met by 
Government with a decree for its suppression. On Thursday 
the Government announced that the League, by its recent pro- 
ceedings, had shown itself an “illegal and criminal association, 
intent on destroying the obligation of contracts and sub- 
verting law,” and warning all persons to quit it, and all attend- 
ants at meetings in its support that they would be dispersed by 
force. The Government, moreover, pledged themselves “ to 
employ all the powers and resources at our command to 
protect the Queen’s subjects in Ireland in the free exercise of 
their lawful rights, and the peaceful pursuit of their lawful 
callings and occupations,” to “ enforce the fulfilment of all lawful 
obligations,” and “ to save the process of the law from hindrance 
or obstruction.” As this proclamation will be followed up by 
the arrest of all persons continuing to belong to the Land 
League, that body can only continue to exist as a Secret Society, 
which may be formidable, but cannot ally itself with respect- 
able classes, or escape the permanent condemnation of Rome. 
The garrison of Ireland is being steadily increased, and now 
numbers, it is believed, 40,000 men, and the police have obviously 
received orders to defend themselves when attacked. Indeed, 
the careful precautions taken by Government form the gravest 
symptom of the condition of Ireland. 


The general tone of the news from Ireland, disastrous as 
some incidents have been, is not without some gleams of 





hope. The rioting in the cities, though serious, was ina great 
degree the work of lads, and even the Americgat’ counsel 
abstinence from insurrection. The troops have not yet been ” 
compelled to fire, and the danger of local éMeutes is believed to 
be subsiding. The suppression of the League has not been fol- 
lowed by more riots, and the League has forbidden public 
meetings. The Land Court has been opened at last, and though 
the information is not yet conclusive, the indications are that 
those of the peasantry who are rack-rented will at once resort to it. 
The opening scene revealed, indeed, a liking for the Court even 
among the populace of Dublin. The manifesto of the Land League 
prohibiting the payment of rent has elicited from the Catholic 
Church, through the Archbishop of Cashel, a counter-manifesto, 
denouncing repudiation, as contrary alike to principle and 
policy. Archbishop Croke’s letter is lacking in a feature it 
ought to have possessed,—a strong statement of Catholic abhor- 
rence, on religious grounds, of such threats; but it derives 
force from his long and, as we deem, unwise support of the 
League, in every stage but the last. The sky is still black, but 
there are rifts in it. 


The rioting in Dublin, Limerick, and Cork, at the beginning 
of the week, attracted much attention, but by later advices it is 
attributed in great part to the ordinary roughs, though they 
may be directed by more dangerous men. In Dublin, on Satur- 
day, for example, there was a serious riot in Sackville Street, in 
which the rioters threw stones, and the police, at last oat of 
patience, used their batons very freely. The Corporation there- 
upon visited Mr. Forster, and expressed their indignation, de- 
claring that the police alone had, by their presence, caused the 
riot. Mr. Forster met them with great firmness, and assured 
them that he had information of an intention to seize portions 
of the city, assumed the whole responsibility, stated that the 
soldiers would, if needful, be called out, and at last declined 
further discussion. On Monday night, however, the police were 
not present, and the mob at once revealed its true character. 
All accessible glass was shattered with the utmost impartiality, 
Mr. Dillon’s house, for instance, being wrecked, and consider- 
able amounts of property were stolen out of the shops. The 
shopkeepers are now, therefore, convinced that police are useful ; 
and it is proposed, half in jest and half in earnest, that the 
gentlemen of the deputation to Mr. Forster shall make good 
the damage, instead of the municipality. At Limerick, the 
rioting was more serious, many policemen being wounded, 
and about eighty citizens, chiefly by the charges of the 
police; but though the Scots Greys were called out and cleared 
one street, no lives were taken by the military; and by the latest 
accounts the riotous spirit had subsided, the roughs having be- 
come aware that the Government is determined to restore order. 
As a rule, anarchy of this sort seldom ends till life has been 
taken; but that evil may this time be avoided, as the cities are 
garrisoned by irresistible force, and the people are not prepared 
to resist the cavalry. Cavalry unresisted rarely take life, as the 
infantry are compelled to do. 


On October 18th, 1781, Lord Cornwallis surrendered, with the 
British Army, at Yorktown, Virginia, and so virtually ter- 
minated the war between Great Britain and the United States. 
The Americans, who recollect their own history, have this week 
celebrated a grand national festival, or centenary, in honourof this 
event, which terminated in the following General Order by Presi- 
dent Arthur :—“ In recognition of the friendly relations so long 
and so happily subsisting between Great Britain and the United 
States, in trust and confidence of peace and good-will between 
the two countries for all centuries to come, and especially as a 
mark of the profound respect entertained by the American 
people for the illustrious Sovereign and gracious lady who sits 
upon the British Throne, it is hereby ordered that at the close 
of these ceremonies, commemorative of the valour and success 
of our forefathers in their patriotic struggle for independence, 
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the British Flag shall be saluted by the forces of the Army and 
Navy of the United States now at Yorktown.” That order is 
most graceful, and will be felt so by every man in England. 
There is something almost beyond imagination in the victors 
of Yorktown, on the anniversary of the very darkest day in 
British annals, saluting with all military honours the British 
flag. Issuel, too, as it is, in the midst of this Irish turmoil, 
the order may teach Irishmen how little they have to expect 
from America, and Englishmen how little difficulties signify, 
when they do not debase the national character. What is all 
that has happened or that can happen in Ireland, to the American 
War of Independence, in which we lost a continent by our own 
fault ? 


The march of the French from Tunis to Kairouan commenced 
on the 18th inst., but it is most difficult to understand the 
French position. In spite of the immense reinforcements, so 
many troops are in hospital, so many occupied in garrisoning 
Tunis, and so many in defending exposed places, that it is 
believed General Saussier, when he arrives before the Holy 
City, will have only 6,000 men. It is certain that he has en- 
trusted the defence of Zaghouan, which commands his main 
line of communications, to the native Heir-Apparent (Ali 
Bey) and the ‘Tunisian troops,—a piece of madness, 
unless he is morally sure of sustaining no reverse. His 
march of ten days will, it is said, be impeded by incessant 
attacks ; but the city itself will not be defended, the Arabs ex- 
pecting an early retreat, and thinking, if it is not made, that an 
insurrection in the streets will embarrass the French more than 
a previous resistance. An Indian General in General Saussier’s 
place would, we think, distrust this cut-aud-dry programme all 
through. He would expect that if the force were so small, the 
Arabs would resist desperately on the road, that some kind of 
trap would be arranged in the city for the Europeans, that on 
the first reverse the Tunisians would revolt, and that he him- 
self might have to fight his way back through swarming horse- 
men. We shall see; but we suspect treachery, and should like 
to know how far native Arabs control the supply of water in 
Kairouan. 


Mr. Goschen addressed his constituents at Ripon on the 
17th inst. He was strongly for reform of procedure in the 
Touse of Commons, and for re-establishing the law in Ireland, 
“as a measure not tyrannical, but intended to coerce tyrants ;” 
but much of his speech was devoted to Egypt. He held that 
British ascendancy in Egypt was a necessity, and that the best 
mode of securing it indirectly was that Englishmen in Egypt 
should be -high-minded, strong, and brave, as Mr. Colvin, the 
Controller, had recently proved himself to be. “It was by 
daring, this country had been raised to its present state. It 
was by intrepidity, courage, and force that the country must be 
maintained in its present state.” (Add mind and morality, Mr. 
Goschen.) He, however, evidently looked to direct ascendancy 
in Egypt, and rejoiced in the determined language of the 
Government. He believed that ‘it was necessary for the 
country always to have confidence in its capability to rule the 
Empire confided to its charge.’ So do we believe, but we 
should like to see a much more decided distinction between 
capacity for ruling and capacity for stamping out insurrections. 
They are not the same thing, though the advocates of force 
seem always to think they are. 


At the opening of the new Swansea Dock, on Tuesday, the 
Prince of Wales referred very gracefully to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s charge against the Royal Family, that they have not 
done what was in their power to promote great and useful 
works in this country, and expressed his hope that the brilliant 
reception accorded him in Swansea showed that this was not the 
impression of the Welsh people. We do not think that, as 
regards Great Britain, the charge has been true; but in Ireland, 
certainly, where the personal influence of a popular Royal 
Family might have been much more potent than in any 
other part of the kingdom, the attempt to make the Royal 
Family popular has never been made. Nor can we agree with 
the Tiives, that because there would have been some difficulty 
and some anxiety attaching to the attempt, that attempt ought 
not to have been made. The appearance of neglect towards any 


outlying part of the United Kingdom would be unfortunate, but 
when that appearance touches so impressionable a people as the 
Trish, it is more than unfortunate,—a serious misfortune. 





The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Ryle) delivered his first charge 
on Wednesday to the Clergy of his diocese, at the pro- 
Cathedral, St. Peter’s, Liverpool, and dealt, of course, as he could 
hardly help doing, at some length with the Ritualist question, 
He said in it, boldly enough what we, too, have often said 
“ Ecclesiastics, as a rule, are unfit to be judges. We do ae 
shine on the Bench, whatever we may do in the pulpit. If there 
is one thing that Bishops and Presbyters rarely possess, it is 
the judicial mind and the power of giving an impartial, un- 
biassed decision.””’ But Bishop Ryle did more than we could do 
to enforce this valuable lesson; he illustrated it by giving 
the amplest proof in his own person how wide is “ the diameter 
of being” which separates the episcopal from the judicial mind. 
First, he declared very strongly, indeed, for upholding all the 
ecclesiastical decisions of the Courts of Law; but very soon it 
became evident that he was thinking only of the Ridsdale 
judgment, for at the close of his address he vehemently opposed 
tolerating Deism, Socinianism, or Romanism in the Protestant 
Church, whether in the teachings of the pulpit or in the 
symbolism of its ritual. Pure Deism has, perhaps, been ruled 
out of the Established Church in the case of Mr. Voysey ; but 
does the Bishop forget that the Privy Council has declared 
Bishop Colenso to be a legitimate bishop cf the Church of 
England, and is not Bishop Colenso precisely what Dr. Ryle at 
least probably means to describe under the head of Socinianism ? 
Does he forget that the Courts of Law refused to regard Mr, 
Bennett’s teaching as outside the pale of the Church? And 
was not Mr. Bennett’s teaching precisely what he regards as 
Romanism ? Is he, or is he not, prepared to accept and enforce. 
the Colenso and Bennett judgments, as we!l as the Ridsdale 
judgment ? If he is, how can he pretend that the Anglican 
Church is one of the orthodox Protestant type, in the same 
sense in which the Thirty-nine Articles, taken alone, are of the 
orthodox Protestant type? Does it not admit Rationalism on, 
the one side, and semi-Romanism on the other? But if Bishop 
Ryle is not prepared heartily to accept and enforce the 
Colenso and Bennett judgments, how can he refuse the Ritualists. 
the right to make as light of the Ridsdale. judgment as he 
himself is disposed to make of the Colenso and Bennett 
judgments ? 


The Dean of Durham, Dr. Lake, has written a rather striking 
letter to this week’s Guardian, in which he describes the greatest 
offenders “ against not only this but almost every other Public 
Worship Act,” as follows :—“ If there is any meaning in the word 
‘law,’ or any force in the judgments of our highest tribunals, 
it cannot be doubted that at present no parties are more dis- 
tinct offenders against not one, but almost every ‘ Public Worship: 
Act’ of the Church of England, than the Bishops and (I must 
add) ourselves of the Cathedral Chapters. For the law which 
orders the cope to be used in cathedrals and collegiate churches 
by Bishops, Deans, and Canons, has been move constantly re- 
peated than perhaps any other law in the Church of England. 
It was ordered in the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth; it 
was ordered again in the Advertisements of Elizabeth, 
‘that the principal minister shall wear a cope;’ ‘a 
decent cope’ is again ordered in the Canons of 1603-4; 
it is again enjoined in the Act of Uniformity of 1662; 
and lastly, it was pronounced emphatically by the highest 
legal and ecclesiastical authorities in the Purchas judg- 
ment in 1871, that ‘the cope is to be worn in ministering the 
Holy Communion on high feast-days in cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches.’ To this last judgment are attached the names 
of two Lord Chancellors, Lord Chelmsford and Lord Hatherley, 
of the present Archbishop of York,and the Bishop of London.” 
As coming from a Dean, that is a rather striking and frank 
confession, and we think it might prove to Bishop Ryle that 
those who live in glass houses ought to abstain from throwing 
stones. Dr. Ryle will say, perhaps, that he does not so much 
object to the wearing of Eucharistic vestments, so long as those 
who wear them mean nothing by wearing them. Only if he 
did say this, he would transfer the discussion from the region 
of outward observance to the region of subjective feeling; and 
to justify people who perform unmeaning acts, and condemn 
people who perform the same acts ex animo, would hardly be 
consistent with English ideas of justice. 


The details of the new Indian Census, taken on February 
17th, have reached London, and are even more extraordinary 
than the figures on which we commented some months since. 
The total population of India is 252,000,000, the total popula- 
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tion of British India 218,000,090, and the increase since 1871 
little less than thirteen millions —a nation in itself—requiring 
masses of additional food, which we fear are not produced. 
The separate provinces contain great nations. Bengal Proper, 
with Assam, numbers 78,000,000, or more than double France; 
Madras, 30,000,000, or more than Italy and Greece; Bombay, 
14,000,000, or three Swedens; Oude, 11,500,000, or three-fourths 
of Spain; the Punjab, 29,000,000, or the population of Great 
Britain; and the North-West Provinces, 32,000,000, or nearly as 
many as the whole United Kingdom. Is it not like us Eng- 
lishmen to leave that last huge territory, the very core of our 
power, without a name ? Its proper name, Hindostan, is disused, 
because people will confuse it with India, and we are too intel- 
lectually lazy and indifferent to adopt another. So we leave a 
satrapy with a population exceeding thirty millions without 
any geographical name at all, for no one ever writes “ North- 
West Provinces of the old Presidency of Bengal.” ‘ Hindostan 
Proper” would do quite well. 


The correspondent of the Times who accompanies Lord Lorne 
through the Far West of Canada bears emphatic testimony to 
the English plan of managing the Indians. He says that on 
American territory the savages who attack every American will 
not molest an Englishman, he being a King George’s man and 
a friend. In Minnesota, in one instance, an Englishman’s house 
was exempted from a general massacre, the attacking chief lay- 
ing his bow and arrows across the threshold, to mark that the 
exemption was not accidental. Among English Indians, of 
course, an Englishman is as safe as at home, and the peace of a 
vast country is kept by 300 mounted police, under Colonel 
Herschemer, who have repeatedly arrested chiefs accused of 
capital crime in the midst of their armed followers without 
resistance. The cause of this pacific tone is partly that the 
Government never breaks an engagement, and partly that it 
insists on the Indians being treated as human beings. The 
American backwoodsmen, who, no doubt, have often frightful 
provocation, are apt to regard an Indian as a dangerous wild 
beast, and being themselves the local government, there is no 
redress. 


A discussion has arisen in the Times as to the character of 
the opposition to Mr. Stanhope’s Church Patronage Bill, the 
object of which was to remove some of the greater scandals in 
the Church, such as the purchase of “ next presentations ” and 
the worst features in the sale of advowsons. It is said that this 
opposition amounted in the case of the Disestablishment party 
to Obstruction,—since notice of opposition to Mr. Stanhope’s 
amended Bill was given by the Disestablishment party, before 
the Bill had even been printed. For our own parts, we believe 
that Mr. Leatham and those Nonconformists who really wished 
to diminish the crying evils of patronage, would have 
been quite inclined to let Mr. Stanhope’s amended Bill 
pass, had it not been for the opposition of the bitterer 
politicians of the party. But, on the other hand, we 
cannot see the great guilt in the unwillingness of that 
party to let so very insufficient a reform pass without any 
adequate discussion of the enormous scandals of the case,—and 
for adequate discussion, there was notoriously no time,—solely 
because it was thought that it would attenuate the evils com- 
plained of. The advocates of Disestablishment believe the evils 
of Establishment to be more or less identified with the system 
of patronage, and to be evils of a frightful character. We agree 
with them on the latter head, though not on the former. But 
we cannot deny them the right to think that the success of a 
very petty pruning measure might eventually prove a real mis- 
chief, if it tended to hide from public view the full gravity of 
the difficulty. 


At the Manchester Diocesan Conference, a sitting was de- 
voted to the discussion of the course taken by the Bishop (Dr. 
Fraser) in relation to Mr. Green, the imprisoned Ritualist. From 
the Bishop's statement, it appears that Mr. Green acted most 
injudiciously. When the Bishop placed before bim the charges 
brought against him, he “ absolutely declined,” says the Bishop, 
“to look at the charges in the representation, and declined to 
place himself in my hands, or’ give up his practices.” Smart- 
ing under the mortification of this very irrational ‘“ Non 
possum,” the Bishop appears to have held it his duty to let the 
ease go forward to the legal tribunal, without concerning him- 
self for a clergyman who would not even take the trouble to 
state his own case fully to his own Bishop. And in the ordinary 





way, that would, we think, have been a reasonable course. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, however, when the 
three complaining parishioners did not, in point of fact, exist at 
all in Mr. Green’s parish till one had been specially introduced for 
the occasion,—when, in fact, there was virtually a complete 
unanimity in the parish in Mr. Green’s favour,—we think the 
Bishop made a mistake, and might well have been more generous 
and just to Mr. Green than Mr. Green was to himself. But Mr. 
Green’s ostentatious display of ecclesiastical rigidity, just when 
he should have been most frank and confidential, furnishes the 
Bishop with a very telling excuse for what seems, nevertheless, 
a serious mistake. 


On the closing day of the Diocesan Conference at Peter- 
borough, a discussion took place on the Sunday closing of 
public-houses, in which the Bishop (Dr. Magee) referred to the 
obloquy cast upon himself for his celebrated statement that if 
he had to choose between leaving to the people the opportuni- 
ties of druukenness and denying them the conditions of freedom, 
he should choose the former alternative, and not the latter,— 
that he held it better that a people should be free to get drunk, 
than that they should not be free. The Bishop remarked that 
as many people had vilified him for what he had said, and 
some had even attributed to him habits of personal intemper- 
ance as a consequence of having said it, he was delighted to 
have an opportunity of voting for once with his enemies, and 
that he had come, on the whole, to the conclusion that public- 
houses ought to be closed during nearly the whole of Sunday, 
not on moral grounds, but on this, that the general rule for Sun- 
day being the suspension of business, the publicans had made 
out no adequate case for any but the slightest possible 
exceptions to the application cf that general rule to their 
own case in the interests of the general public. We are 
disposed to agree with the Bishop; but by putting his vote on 
this ground, did he not take it out of the range of ecclesiastical 
discussion altogether? At least, the Conference seemed to 
think so, since they simply rejected both the resolution and the 
amendment, and left the Conference uncommitted on the sub- 
ject. A Diocesan Conference may have some special right to 
pass opinions on the moral question, but for deciding on the ar- 
rangements requisite for the convenience of the public, they are 
hardly in any sense a representative tribunal. 





The discussion on Imports and Exports, in the Times, has 
been singularly instructive in showing us how little economical 
knowledge the ordinary thinking public has. Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, the Member for Southwark, is the only writer admitted 
by the Times, who appears to have any complete grasp of the 
question. The confused notion in almost everybody else’s 
mind that the inability to sell goods to foreign countries at 
the old rate of profit implies (1) a total inability to manufac- 
ture them, and (2) a total inability to dispose of them, is 
somewhat amazing. ‘The fact is that during the whole time of 
depression there has been, on the whole, an increase in the 
volume, though a depreciation in the value, of our exports,— 
that the capital employed in producing them has been larger 
than ever, the wages paid to the producing labourers larger 
than ever, and that the loss, regarding the export trade as a 
whole, has been confined to the profit on capital and the con- 
sequent inducements to accumulate it. Mr. Gladstone’s Leeds 
speech was in this matter perfectly accurate, while his censors 
have been almost pathetically innocent of even the elements of 
economical knowledge, or acquaintance with the relevant fucts 
of the case. 


The hurricane of Friday week probably did more mischief on 
land than any storm that has passed over England for many 
years. At sea, though destructive enough, it does not appear 
to have been quite so destructive as the storm which occurred 
just a year previously. But no storm of wind that we can 
remember within the last ten years has torn up so many trees, 
blown down so many walls and chimneys and skylights, caused 
so many fatal accidents on land, and stripped the trees so largely 
of their lovely autumn dress. In Windsor Park alone there 
must be a hundred noble trees down, to say the least, without 
counting, of course, the innumerable braaches,—and we fear 
that that number is much beneath the mark. Nor is ita 
trifling loss to have all the glow of autumn stripped so prema- 
turely from the woods, and the coming of winter nakeduess 
hastened by many days, if not indecd some weeks. 





Consols were on Friday 98} to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRISH ULTRAS AND ENGLISH RADICALS. 


HE Irish Land Leaguers treat England to a good deal of 
criticism which is unusually frank and explicit. We 

are not disposed to complain of such criticism, even when it 
abounds in such mild adjectives as ‘ brutal,” “ cowardly,” 
“ ferocious,” and “ detestable,’ for whether these adjectives 
represent the real convictions entertained by the Land Leaguers 
of the British rule, or not, they, at least, represent the impres- 
sion which they wish the Irish people to take of those con- 
victions, and there;is nothing which is more important to the 
people of this Island than to understand clearly how gravely 
the Irish view of Irish politics differs from our own, and how 
much it concerns us to come to some workable compromise 
with the Irish as to the practical policy to be pursued. 
But while we are not disposed to fly into a passion with 
the Irish Irreconcilables for the singular string of violent 
epithets which they shower upon our statesmen and the 
policy endorsed by the English people, we must say we 
could wish to see some faint indication that the very sincere 
effort made by Englishmen during the last twenty years to 
enter into the Irish view of Irish politics, was likely to be met 
by some corresponding effort on their part to understand the 
English view of Irish politics ; for, rave as they will, the end 
must be some kind of compromise to which both peoples agree, 
and it is no more possible for Ireland to force upon Great 
Britain a policy which to us seems simply iniquitous and base, 
than it is for England to force upon Ireland a policy which the 
Irish think iniquitous and base. There is too much reason to 
fear that the leaders of the violent party in Ireland refuse to 
see this; that, to their own minds, they seem to gain an advan- 
tage, instead of losing one, by steadily shutting their eyes to 
all views of the situation except their own; that, like self- 
willed children, they persuade themselves that if they do but 
scream long enough to make their friends apprehensive of 
their going into convulsions, they will get what they ask 
for, be it wise or be it foolish, be it just or be it unjust. We 
wish we could persuade them, what it is very necessary for the 
success of the party which calls itself the popular party in 
Treland that they should really learn, that this is very far 
from being the case,—that the English popular party wiil go 
so far in concession to Ireland, and only so far, as their con- 
science and reason sanction; and that beyond that, let the 
Irish popular party pose or scream as it will, Liberal England 
will not go. They can reach us through the reason, and 
through all sober appeals to our national sympathies and 
sense of justice. They cannot reach us by merely senseless 
outcries, and as England has at least a very substantial 
amount of force on her side with which to back up her own 
convictions, what Irish politicians with the faintest tincture 
of statesmanship in them ought to do, is to endeavour to 
make some rational impression on these convictions, instead 
of going through a display of frantic gestures, which, to us, 
whether through our fault or our misfortune, seem either ex- 
pressive of wholly unfair and unprincipled desires to plunder 
a class, or simply unintelligible and enigmatic. With the view, 
then, of helping the Irish popular party to understand, if they 
desire to understand, the English position, as much as we 
desire to understand theirs, let us explain to them how their 
Manifesto of Tuesday affects the minds of English Liberals 
who have for twenty years fought for a Land Act such as 
we have now obtained for them, nay, for even more, for 
absolate fixity of tenure, with an earnestness which seemed for 
a long time as dreamy and Quixotic to other English Liberals 
as the national aspirations of Italians appeared five-and- 
twenty years ago to Austria, and the national aspirations 
of the Poles appear to Russia now. The Irish may, we 
think, take for granted that, whether we are right or wrong, 
those claims of theirs which the Spectator finds utterly 
immoral or unintelligible, the great mass of the English 
Liberal Party will think immoral and unintelligible too; 
and as Ireland must, in the end, reckon with England’s 
political convictions, whether they be right or wrong, it is at 
least worth the while of Irishmen to observe how their Mani- 
festo affects the thoroughgoing English Radical, and appre- 
ciate what the kind of obstacles are which they are now 
deliberately planting in the way of their own cause, and of its 
chances of ultimate success. We do not even ask the Irish 
leaders to assume for a moment that we are right, but only 
as much as this,—that, whether we are right or wrong, 
our view represents that of the high-tide mark of English 





Radicalism in relation to these subjects, and therefore that 
they must either convince us, or at once resign the hope of 
getting any help at all from any section of English opinion in 
the absurd crusade on which they have embarked. 

To begin with, the English Liberal remarks that the Irish. 
leaders propose to join issue with what they call “ the brutal 
tyranny” of the British Government, not by declaring war on 
that Government and refusing it its taxes, but by making war 
on a small class to whom the Irish tenant-farmer has incurred. 
the ordinary obligations of private contract, and by refusing to. 
discharge, in any way whatever, those obligations till Mr, 
Parnell and his colleagues are released. Now, let us suppose, 
what most of the Land Leaguers probably believe, that Mr, 
Parnell’s imprisonment is as unjust and insulting to Ireland as 
this violent document professes to think it, still, where is the 
fairness of visiting this sin on the unfortunate landlords, who. 
are no more responsible for the arrests than the tenant- 
farmers themselves,—who could not have prevented those 
arrests, and could not now cancel them? The Land Leaguers: 
are acting even more unjustly than the Paris Commune acted 
in 1871, when it shot the Archbishop of Paris and the other 
hostages, by way of reprisals on the French Government of 
the day ; for some of those hostages at least had encouraged 
the attack on the Commune, while the Irish landlords knew 
nothing of the intentions of the Government to imprison 
the Executive of the Land League. To begin with, then, to 
an English Radical, the summons to cheat the Irish landlord 
of even his “ fair rent,” because the British Government has 
done something which the Land League think atrociously 
unjust and insolent, is a summons to a deliberate iniquity,. 
and very much resembles the conduct of the man who re- 
venges himself on his brother-in-law, whom he cannot hurt, 
by persecuting his own wife in that brother-in-law’s presence, 
and so making the brother smart by the sister’s wrong. Be 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues as unjust as we 
believe it to have been just and necessary, still the exhortation 
to the tenant-farmer to punish the Government by withholding 
from the landlord even his fair rent is, to our minds, so. 
grossly unjust, and even base, that we doubt even the 
Communists of France approving the policy. The Land 
Leaguers do not pretend to say that all rent is unjust. Even 
now, though they propose to plunder the landlord of all except 
the rent of the wild land, which is as monstrous a proposal of 
plunder as any, short of the proposal to strip them quite naked,, 
can be, they admit the absolute right to that absurd minimum 
of rent. And by speaking of their reluctance to advise the 
withholding of all rent till the Land League was decidedly at- 
tacked by the Government, they imply that some rent was just, 
and was owed by the tenant te the man to whom he had con- 
tracted to pay it. Yet now they advise every tenant-farmer to. 
withhold that just debt until Mr. Parnell and his colleagues are 
released. They might just as fairly recommend every Irishman 
to defer paying his shoemaker, or his tinker, or his tailor, or, 
for that matter, his labourer, the debts justly due to them, until 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues had been released. The great 
Manifesto, then, has this vital blot in it,—that it exhorts the 
Irish tenant-farmer to commit a gross and very arbitrary in- 
justice on a particular class, by way of retaliating on a 
Government which did not consult that particular class on 
what it did, and will not suffer any more by its sufferings 
than it would by the sufferings of any other class of Irisk 
subjects. 

In the next place, the English Radical observes that this 
great Manifesto from the Executive of the Land League 
makes the Land League at last a distinctly illegal organisa- 
tion, whatever it may have been in the past. Till it 
was issued, Mr. Gladstone himself held that the Land League’s 
proposed objects were not unconstitutional,—that it was quite 
possible to be a Land Leaguer, and yet not desire to break the 
law. This is now possible no longer. After the Executive of 
the Land League has required all its constituents to withhold 
their just debts till such time as it shall please a Government 
over which their creditors have no control, to set certain 
prisoners at liberty, every honest Irishman who wishes to see 
just debts paid must separate himself from that Land League. 
“Tt is as lawful to refuse to pay rents,” says the Manifesto, 
“as it is to receive them.” The Land League might just as 
well say, “It is aslawful to break a deliberate contract as it 
is to fulfil it.” It is not lawful to refuse to pay any debt which 
the creditor knows to be justly due ; nor is it lawful to conspire 
to get other men to refuse to pay such debts. Whether the 
British Government has done well or ill in apprehending Mr. 
Parnell, the Land League has, at last, adopted an ostenta- 
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tiously illegal, as well as unjust, policy, and pronounced itself 
an illegal organisation. How is it to justify itself politically, 
for putting this most effective weapon into the hands of its 
enemies ? ; . 

Again, even suppose for a moment that, in a revolution, 
the most unscrupulous measures ought to be judged rather 
by their results than by their intrinsic morality,—an assump- 
tion we utterly detest, and only make hypothetically, in order to 
exhaust the points of view from which the Irish popular party 
may probably attempt to apologise for the Manifesto. Still, 
where is there the probability of success? An unjust revolu- 
tionary blow may be struck by a strong revolutionary power, 
but in Ireland the strong revolutionary power does not exist. 
Some may tell us that, in the case of the tithe war, passive 
resistance triumphed, so that it was found impossible to col- 
lect the tithe by military force. Granted; but then the con- 
science of the nation was heartily opposed to the tithe. The 
Irish felt, and felt most justly, that it was monstrous to tax a 
people of one religion in order to pay a clergy whom they thought 
heretical,—teachers of mere falsehood,—for the inculcation of 
those falsehoods. There is no such leverage for a passive 
popular resistance now. No one can even pretend that the 

ayment of fair rent is held, even by the most extreme 
Parnellite, to be intrinsically unjust and immoral. The Land 
Leaguers themselves do not profess any such doctrine. They 
ask the tenant-farmers to suspend paying rent only till a par- 
ticular event happens, which they do not suppose they can 
bring about in any other way. Well, that makes the case 
of a passive popular resistance to rent utterly different 
from the case of a passive popular resistance to tithe. 
The debtor’s conscience fights against this proposal, not 
with it. Public opinion outside Ireland, however Liberal and 
however Irish in its bias, is against it, not with it. And, of 
course, as a consequence, the justifiable timidity of the Irish 
farmer will fight on the same side as his conscience. It takes 
avery strong central power to strike the sort of blow involved in 
a policy of deliberate confiscation ; and in Ireland no such power 
exists. The resistance to tithe was nota policy of confiscation. 
With the fear of eviction—a perfectly just eviction—before 
the Irish farmer’s eyes, will be allied his secret sense of justice, 
and his absolute certainty that even if this policy of arbitrary 
confiscation succeeded for a moment, it would only be to 
render the revolutionary Ireland of to-morrow a much 
less desirable place to live in than even the oppressed Ireland 
of yesterday. A powerful Government like the Govern- 
ment of the French Revolution may secure popular assent 
to a policy of sharp confiscation, because it can protect those 
who profit by the confiscation. But, in order to gain 
any chance for an unscrupulous revolutionary policy, you 
must secure a visible and impressive revolutionary power. 
Depend upon it, as soon as the Irish farmer is convinced that 
he is not to be asked for what he thinks an unfair rent, he will 
infinitely prefer securing his position by discharging his con- 
fessed obligations and placing the law on his side, to following 
violent counsels by which he is well aware that he cannot 
permanently profit. If Ireland were a republic to-morrow, the 
payment of rent to somebody must at once begin again; and 
what that rent should be would be necessarily determined on 
the kind of principles on which it is proposed that the new 
Land Court shall determine it. This the Irish farmer knows 
perfectly, however much the sense of recent injustice may 
have perplexed and confused him. He will not relinquish the 
substance to snatch at the shadow, at the bidding of a set of 
men all lodged in Kilmainham Jail. 

We say, then, of this great Manifesto, that it is, in the first 
place, grossly and ostentatiously unjust and base, in visiting 
the supposed sins of the Government on a small class, in 
no way responsible for those sins ; that in the next place, it com- 
mits the gross mistake of confessing to all the world the illegal 
and immoral objects of the Land League; and in the last 
place, that it makes the fatal blunder of declaring a revolu- 
tionary policy, before it has got hold of any revolutionary 
power by which to carry out that policy,—appealing, indeed, 
to a timid and wholly unarmed class to consummate a great 
act of confiscation, without any security for their impunity. Is 
it not certain that Englishmen,—even of the extreme Liberal 
school,—will refuse to listen for a moment to the Irish popular 
leaders, when they recommend such a policy as this? And yet 
how are the Irish to throw off what they call the yoke of 
Great Britain, without convincing even the section of the 
English people most in sympathy with them, that it is injus- 
tice, and not justice, against which they are struggling,—that 
it is fair play, and not foul play, that they want ? 





REASONS FOR CALMNESS. 


HE greatest of all difficulties for Englishmen in this Irish 
crisis, and also the most imperative of all obligations, is 
to keep quite cool ; and while insisting on obedience to law, to 
avoid all violence, and even try to understand the impulses of 
the law-breakers, We quite appreciate the mental annoyance 
that advice will occasion in our readers. There isa sort of per- 
versity about Irishmen, when excited, of downright unreason- 
ableness and frowardness, which, to a race like ours, so often 
fierce, so seldom off its head, is unendurably irritating. An 
Irishman sometimes worries like a child who screams when he 
is not slapped. The English grow weary as well as angry, and 
angry folk, once wearied out, are sure, as the experience of all 
nurseries proves, to try anything, however futile and violent, 
which will rid them even momently of their troubles. Cool- 
ness, however, is the first necessity ; and we wish, in the midst 
of all that is going on, and in presence of the admitted 
necessity for repression, once more to state the reasons for 
keeping cool. One—the strongest in words, though, we fear, 
the weakest now in its operation—is that much of all that 
most irritates us in Ireland is our own fault; we do not mean 
our own moral fault, though that was once true, but our own 
intellectual fault. Whatever we have done in Ireland—and 
we have done much good, as well as much evil, and perhaps 
forget the good too easily—we have totally failed on one 
essential point, that of inducing, or compelling, or enabling 
the Irish to understand us. After centuries of English rule 
in Ireland, Irishmen never know when or at what point, or on 
what subject the English will stand firm. Formerly, when 
we were oppressors, and now, when we want to be 
benefactors, they have invariably made the blunder of 
the Hindoo Rajah in the Mutiny who, when sentenced to 
death for rebellion and massacre by a Special Commission, 
cried out, “I appeal to the Supreme Court,” and thought 
himself safe. Nothing is so wonderful as the Irish conviction 
that the English, whom they denounce as violent oppressors. 
will always adhere to their Parliamentary rules and legal pro- 
cesses and written laws, whatever their results. They con- 
sider us, with a contempt for logic almost Oriental in its extent, 
at one and the same time slaves to legality and despots. That 
ignorance, which is the source of half the present evil, and is 
shown by every Irish mob in its disposition to see how far resist- 
ance may safely go, must be in the main our fault,—must be 
the result of excessive inconsistency, vacillation, and spasmodic 
kindliness and fury, on the English side. If we had been con- 
sistent, the Irish might have rebelled, but they could never have 
played at rebellion. Everybody knows that this is so, and we are 
bound to allow for it, and to recollect that we have never taught 
the rough classes in Ireland to understand when a proclamation, 
or a law, or a police order must be unhesitatingly obeyed, and 
when it is a mere counsel for the guidance of sensible men. 
That is not a moral failure, but it is a failure in the art of 
government of the most disastrous kind. Then we ought to 
think more deeply than we do, before we allow the natural in- 
dignation at ingratitude to carry us too far. Nothing exaspe- 
rates the English friends of Ireland like the feeling that the 
Irish, or, rather, the unmanageable section of them, have be- 
come most violent just when their grievances were removed. 
There seems such hopeless unfairness as well as ingratitude in 
the fact that it is necessary to guard Mr. Gladstone, while it 
was not necessary to guard Mr. Lowther. But it must not be 
forgotten that the American Irish who guide this movement 
never asked for the Land Act, and instead of regarding it as 
a boon, regard it as a sop intended to thwart their object, 
which is the independence of Ireland ; while the Irish Irish who 
asked for it, and who ought to be grateful for it, attribute the 
grant, not to Mr. Gladstone, but to the Land League. They 
think Mr. Parnell extorted the reform, and, absurd as the 
thought may be, we are bound, when fretting under ingrati- 
tude, to remember their point of view. The Irish are not 
ungrateful ; they are grateful, but to the wrong persons; and 
that is a reason for pained regret, mach more than for furious 
anger. 

And finally, the position of Ireland at this moment, which 
seems to most Englishmen so abnormal and monstrous, is not 
unexampled. The Irish want, say the English, to be rid of us, 
though we have made unexampled concessions, and the state- 
ment is true; but the South seceded, after the North also had 
made unexampled concessions. The Fugitive Slave Act hurt 
Northern feeling much more than the Land Act hurts English 
feeling ; while the North granted to the South far more powe1 
than ever England has granted to Ireland. The South had 
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ruled the Union for the thirty years before Abraham Lincoln 
was elected, and still it broke away, waged a great war against 
its comrade, and still maintains that it was altogether in the 
right. It may be urged that the South fought in the field and 
maintained the rules of war, and that the Irish do not, but 
make riots and support anarchy, and that is true ; but, on the 
other hand, the Irish say—not quite truly, we admit—that 
their course is dictated by their want of power ; that they would 
fight battles if they could, and only refrain from war because 
they have not the means. We are not, as our readers know, ex- 
tenuating, far less defending, the course either of the South or of 
the hostile section of Ireland, but we want our countrymen to 
see that the Irish at their wildest are not a one-legged race,—a 
separate kind of human beings, but very like other people when 
swept away by passion, or hatred, or self-interest ; that what 
they are doing other peoples have done, on as little provocation. 
The Irish, some journalists say, pour insults on us, and how 
wicked that is! but the insults are not worse or harder to bear 
than the South poured out, when every Southern journalist 
described the Northerners as a pack of huckstering cowards, who 
would do anything but fight. Indeed, the insults are more toler- 
able, for the Southern fire-eaters believed their own case, and 
thought the North demoralized by money-getting, while in Irish 
vituperation there is always a trace of the histrionic, and even 
sometimes of a half-comic acknowledgment that the big 
words are efforts to move the English out of that impassive 
attitude of expectation which is so galling. All nations except 
the English grow insulting as they grow hot, and the English 
calm, with its inner suggestion that ‘“cabby must be expected 
to swear, and it does not matter,” is at least as aggravating 
as any insult. 

And finally, there is no reason of panic to excuse fear. All 
Englishmen unconsciously exaggerate all Irish movements. 
They watch Ireland, to begin with, a great deal too closely, 
much more closely, for instance, than they watch Wales, and 
they do it with a prepossession which seriously disturbs their 
judgments. If Merthyr Tydvil were in the condition that 
Publin is in, Englishmen would understand that Merthyr 
Tydvil, besides being ina rage, contains a great many idle lads, 
and a great many adults who hate the police, and a great 
many people of all classes who are sick to death of the mono- 
tony of provincial life, and who, till the bullets begin to fly, find 
a serious riot, with the chance of giving or receiving a broken 
head, very nearly enjoyable. The riot would be put down, but 
Merthyr Tydvil and its misdeeds would be forgotten and 
forgiven next week, or quoted only to give point to a 
lecture on education, or a speech by some earnest teetotal 
orator. Nobody makes those excuses for Irish rioters, or 
remembers how slight the comparative importance of 
the cities in Ireland is, power belonging almost wholly 
to the peasantry. The Zimes pours out every morning 
a quantity of telegrams all about rioting from all parts 
of ‘the land, till Englishmen begin to think that in that 
unhappy Island nobody has any breakfast, or writes his letters, 
or goes about his accustomed work without a dynamite 
cartridge in his pocket. There is plenty of rioting in Ireland 
and plenty of danger, and the rioting must be suppressed 
and the danger averted; but if the worst comes to 
the worst, we shall not have to bear what the Ameri- 
cans bore, and overcame without taking one life on 
the scaffold. Let the very worst come to the very 
worst, and Irish Secession cannot be to Great Britain what 
the Secession of the South was to the American Union. The 
Southerners were 12,000,000 to 18,000,000,—for the Blacks, 
though expected to rebel, did not rebel, but fed by their 
enforced labour the Southern armies. The British are 
29,000,000 to 5,000,000 of Irish, of whom only 4,000,000 
could secede with any heart. The Irish orators talk of 
20,000,000 of Irish Americans, but there are really only 
4,000,000; and if they were 20.000,000, they eould not be 
more formidable than the English and French who ran 
the blockade, threatened every week to interfere, and 
supplied the South with every kind of necessary, from 
cartridges and revolvers to strap-buckles. The-~ Irish 
in England are numerous, but those of them who ap- 
prove a policy of separation or of rioting are not more 
numerous than the “ Copperheads,” or sympathisers with the 
South residing in the North. Nevertheless, the North kept 
its temper, fought coolly, but persistently, and ultimately, when 
it won, shed less blood than any nation so provoked ever yet 
had done. It is that conduct that we ought to imitate, even 
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leaders, but they have not forgotten how to count, nor do the 
desire to wreck everything rather than remain associated with 
England. Let us speak the whole truth, though it will anno 
so many of our readers. It is the special misfortune of the 
situation that a large part of all that is unendurable in Ireland 
just now comes from the goodness, and not the badness, of her 
lower people. They are faithful to their leaders, just as they 
were to the chiefs of septs, and afterwards to the Norman 
invaders, whom they served, and worshipped, and protected 
till Geraldines, and Butlers, and Courcy’s became Hiberniores 
ipsis Hibernicis, It is a sad and ironic commentary on the 
English failure in Ireland, that Catholic roughs in Dublin are 
risking grapeshot to express their anger that a Protestant 
Anglo-American, no more Irish than Mr. Gladstone, has been 
arrested. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAND LEAGUERS, 


WO very great events have occurred in Ireland this week, 

In the morning of Thursday, October 20th, the Land 
Court was opened for business, and in the afternoon the 
Government issued a proclamation, declaring the Land League 
an “ unlawful and criminal association,” which “ has avowed 
its purpose to prevent payment of all rent, to effect the sub- 
version of the law as administered in the Queen’s name in 
Ireland ;” and warning the people that they must disconnect 
themselves from it, and that all meetings in its support will 
be dispersed, if necessary, by force. The Government, in fact, 
extinguishes the Land League as a society hostile to the law, 
and by implication promises to punish all who continue to 
belong to it, or who may help to carry out its behests. The 
order will, of course, be denounced in Ireland as grossly oppres- 
sive and unconstitutional, but it was the logical outcome 
of the policy into which the League itself has driven the 
Representative Government. Whether the League has always 
been an illegal body or not is wholly beside the question. We 
ourselves, while thoroughly sympathising with the professed 
object of the League—namely, fixity of tenure—and advocat- 
ing “ the three F's” as historically just in Ireland, have always 
believed, from the day that the League refused to put down 
terrorism, that it was an illegal association, liable to be 
prosecuted for a conspiracy to incite resistance to the 
law. Still, the Government is not bound to “ pro- 
claim ’’ every illegal association, and in tolerating this 
one for so many months as an expression of popular feeling, 
the Ministry were probably wise. When, however, the 
Land Act had been passed, and the “three F’s” granted in 
substance, and the Land League revealed its further pro- 
gramme, namely, the extinction of contracts for rent, and the 
reduction of the price of land to “ prairie level,” the aspect of 
affairs entirely changed. Nobody doubts, not even Mr. Par- 
mell himself, that such a programme is illegal and, if ordinary 
words are to have ordinary meanings, criminal ; and if so, for 
Government to tolerate it longer, would have been to become 
an accomplice in acts pronounced by itself criminal and illegal. 
No Government that ever existed could occupy such a position, 
and the British Government must have issued its proclamation, 
even had it known it to be unwise. No “ policy” can justify 
a Government in tolerating open counsel to one section of 
its subjects to deprive another section of their right to their 
own property by force. As matters stand, however, we do 
not believe it to be unwise. Ireland was fast drifting into 
a condition much worse for the people themselves than open 
rebellion, a condition of anarchy in which no law, not even that 
of the Land League, excited the smallest reverence, or could 
depend upon more than interested obedience. It was indis- 
pensable to convince all Irishmen that on one point at least they 
were under a delusion, that the Government could govern, that 
it was as powerful in Ireland as if the Land League had no 
existence. This has been done, and done without viglence, 
by simply stating that the League was contrary to law, 
and that law would be enforced at any hazard, and 
by any means known to the Constitution. The effect 
may be disastrous; but we do not believe it will be, for, 
as we have said elsewhere, Irishmen are just like other people, 
—they know perfectly well that they ought to keep their con- 
tracts, that they themselves make land a subject of property 
by letting out bits of it to labourers, and that rent, in some 
shape and to some amount, is a just debt. No people ever 


maintained a long-continued struggle for ends itself believes 
to be wrong, and the Irish people will, as we believe, like the 
Archbishop of Cashel, shrink back ‘ in dismay” from the for- 
Even, how- 


mal repudiation of the Eighth Commandment. 
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ever, if it is not so, if all Ireland, in spite of the Catholic 
Church, turns Socialist in consequence of the Proclama- 
tion, or descends into the streets, or successfully breaks 
loose from Great Britain, the Government so far has been none 
the less in the right. If Mr. Parnell were President to- 
morrow, and Irishmen refused to pay their debts, Mr. Parnell 
must warn them that such a refusal was illegal and criminal, and 
must be punished. And if we understand his theories of 
government at all, his threat to punish would be much more 
than a phrase. The law must be upheld, be the law-givers 
who they may. 

In strange, and to us most painful, contrast to the event of 
the afternoon was the occurrence of the morning. The Land 
Court, the tribunal through which Englishmen, doing violence 
to many of their own most cherished beliefs, have hoped so 
earnestly to cure the secular grievance of Ireland, was opened, 
and its President, Mr. O'Hagan, delivered a speech so full of 
good-feeling and right spirit, that it was received by the crowd, 
as well as the profession, with a burst of genuine and warm 
approval, There must have been plenty of sympathisers with 
the Land League in the Court, for we cannot believe that the 
Registrar's extremely witty, though audacious, * bull’ ’—* I 
declare the Court of the Land League—I mean of the Land 
Commission—now opened”—was entirely accidental; but 
Land Leaguers and all could not refuse applause, when Mr. 
O'Hagan, an Irishman, if ever there was one, pronounced a 
speech which from beginning to end was full of consideration 
for those tenants who trust the law, and which finished with 
an expression of the firm intention of the Court to do impartial 
justice :—“ We can only resolve to do our best; and of this, 
the intellectual part of our task, it becomes us to speak 
with all diffidence. But there is another requisite 
for justice in which, speaking for our coadjutors, as well as 
for ourselves, we should be ashamed to deem ourselves 
deficient. I mean the common human quality of courage to 
execute what we discera to be right. We know that the Act 
means good, and great good, to the people of Ireland. We are 
conscious of our own resolution to administer it in a spirit of 
justice to all classes who come within its scope, and so as to 
make its benefits as wide and as accessible as possible. The 
result we commit to Providence.” By a sort of miracle of 
good-fortune, which very seldoms happens to Ireland, the 
Court was able, on the very first day, to give a conclusive 
illustration of the temper in which it will perform its duty, a 
duty such as was never yet imposed upon a Court,—the 
arbitration, as Mr. O’Hagan defined it, between a nation and its 
landlords. Under the Sixtieth Clause certain applications 
must be made to the Court at its “ first sitting,” and Mr. 
O'Hagan gave notice that ‘the Court had power to define the 
limits of a sitting; and we have made an order pro- 
viding that the present sitting shall last until Saturday, 
October 29th, and any application which might be 
made on this day may be made on any day during that 
period. As these words of ours are certain to make their way 
through the Press to every part of Ireland, no one can say in 
justice that his rights have been lost by any want of care on 
our part to preserve them.” That sentence reveals the temper 
in which the Act will be worked, and ought to carry to every 
peasant in Ireland a conviction that the Court intends, as the 
Government intended, to secure to him every favour that he 
can justly claim. Whether that conviction will spread, in the 
present exasperated temper of many Irishmen, remains to be 
proved, though it should be remembered that Irishmen under- 
stand each other, if they do not understand Englishmen, and 
that no Irishman will misunderstand Mr. O’Hagan’s tone. As 
we read his words, we cannot but feel keenly how active 
Ireland’s maleficent fairy must be, when the Land Act begins 
and the Land League ends on the same day, and the Govern- 
ment is compelled to pour sweet water and bitter out of the 
same pitcher. The self-pity of Irishmen strikes us all as weak, 
but was there ever a country in which fate was so uniformly 
and persistently perverse ? 





THE FARMERS AND THEIR TENURE. 


HERE is much to excite intellectual as well as political 
interest in the slow struggle of the English Farmers 
towards a better tenure. Their representatives are not in the 
least like the representatives of the Irish farmers. They are 
perfectly aware, to begin with, that they are not the strongest 
class in the kingdom, but only a strong class; and that if they 
rouse the landlords to extreme hostility, they may have to wait 
for years, the landlords having in the last resort a right, that 





of cultivating for themselves through bailiffs, which in practice 
did not exist in Ireland. There, the landlord who attempted 
it was certain to be shot, much more certain than if he had 
evicted tenants; here, the wildest tenant never denies that “if his 
landlord is such a fool,” he has an absolute moral and legal 
right to till his own lands. The tenants’ advocates therefore 
use language of studied, and we are bound to say, occasionally 
of artificial moderation, in order to get a hearing. Then 
they not only do not hate the landlords as a caste, but they 
are wholly opposed to anything like plunder, and protect the 
freehold in all their proposals with an anxious care, evident, for 
example, in the clauses of the Alliance Land Bill about deterio- 
ration. The claim for deterioration is not of much use to a 
good landlord, for legal deterioration, as a rule, is a result of 
the insolvency or poverty of the tenant, and it is not of 
much use to sue a bankrupt; but it is an immense power in 
the hands of a grasping landlord, who can afford to threaten 
legal proceedings which would half ruin a tenant, even if he 
won his suit. Still, the Alliance concede the claim, as 
essential to equal justice. What they and those they représent 
are, in fact, seeking, is more security, not a copyhold tenure ; and 
they suggest this and that method of attaining their end 
in a very interesting way, and will, we doubt not, before 
they have done, with the assistance of the Government. 
which knows all districts and all cultures, hit upon a working 
scheme. 

They have not, we are convinced, hit it yet; and as we 
sympathise strongly with their object, upon which, indeed, the 
future of English Agriculture depends, we will point out once 
more where we conceive their weak points will be found. We 
understand the Alliance to be seeking, as Mr. Gladstone hinted 
at Leeds, and as Mr. Howard hinted in his speech on Tuesday. 
at the meeting which ratified the Alliance Land Bill, some- 
thing more than the security usually defined as “ compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements ;” and we will try to 
define what’ that something is. A farm differs from a 
house, even considered as property, in one material respect. A 
sensible householder is well aware that his occupation slowly 
but certainly deteriorates the house. ‘ Edifices have only 
duration; it is ruins which have eternity ;” and however 
careful a tenant may be, a house slowly but surely wears eut. 
The mortar loses its adhesiveness, the bricks crumble away. 
the foundations suffer slight injuries from vibration, from the 
percolation of water, or in cities from deeper drainage, till in 
old London streets “ under-pinning,” a most costly operation. 
becomes necessary, if the house is to stand. A tenant of a 
house, therefore. can by no possibility have a moral claim 
against his landlord on the ground that his occupancy, solely 
as occupancy, has been beneficial to the property. It has 
not. But the farmer thinks he has a claim, and he may 
be right, for his occupation, solely as an occupation fol- 
lowed by steady husbandry, may be most beneficial to 
a farm. It is quite possible for Mr. Hodgson, solely by 
occupying and cultivating Greenholm properly for twenty- 
one years—by, for example, merely removing stones 
and improving the ditches—to make Greenholm a much 
more desirable farm than it was when he took it. He 
may even make for it a reputation—and on dairy farms he 
constantly does this—which is equal to the reputation of a 
shop, and of itself will draw much better tenants than a farm 
of equal value but in bad repute will. The farmer thinks 
that as this improvement is due to him, he ought to benefit 
by it, either in payment if disturbed, or continuance at the 
old rent. Unfortunately, such an improvement, though often 
greater than a new system of drains or a new building. 
is invisible, indefinable, and measurable only by the increased 
price that a good fresh tenant will give for the holding. The 
farmer wants, therefore, to have his work estimated net by 
valuers whom he profoundly distrusts, knowing how mach 
profit a large landlord can put into their hands, but by the fresh 
tenant, or in other words, asks for Free Sale. That is the 
proposal of the Alliance, and it undoubtedly will secure all 
the tenant wishes in a very easy way,—the * whole value ” of 
his improvement, even if invisible, as well as compensation fo: 
his unexhausted outlays. So great, indeed, is the advantage 
of the scheme in its completeness and its automatic working, 
and the temptation it offers to good cultivation, that we should 
not be sorry to see it made the regular law, operating always 
in the absence of contract. 

But then the farmer, or the Alliance for him, wants to ye 
beyond that. He thinks his right to the “ whole improve- 
ment” of his holding so clear, that the landlord ought not te 
be allowed to “contract himself out of it,” or to have his 
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farm back if a fresh tenant offers the improver a fancy price. 
The latter seems a slight matter, but it is very serious, for if 
a landlord must accept a new tenant, unless prepared to equal 
his bid, a rich tenant, perhaps a Mechi, with a shop in London, 
might buy up all the holdings on an estate, farm on the grand 
seale, and failing, ruin his landlord too. Apart from any 
right of patronage, which landlords, of course, value 
intensely, it is essential, merely for the safety of property, 
that the landlord should have some veto on the price to 
be paid, should, in fact, have right of re-entry at a reasonable 
figure. He may want to cultivate for himself, and cannot, 
surely, be justly compelled to pay for that wish any sum that 
any competitor for the holding may choose to offer. There are 
districts in England where, on that system, the farms being 
attractive for other reasons than profit, a landlord would 
be deprived of his control of his land altogether. No 
Court would calculate the “amenity” of the farm 
in its letting value, and no landlord could recover pos- 
session, except by paying an unreasonable fine for his own 
land. The Lords will never pass that proposal ; nor is it 
jast. The landlord must have a veto on the amount to 
be paid, and if he has, may just as well be authorised to pay 
the fair amount himself. That is, the tenant would be entitled 
not to Free Sale, but to full and fair compensation for “ un- 
exhausted improvements” if he gives up voluntarily, and to 
compensation for “‘ the whole improvement ” if he is compul- 
sorily removed. And then comes the crucial question of 
all, is the “whole improvement’? of such a kind that it 
should be granted by law, in spite of a written contract to 
the contrary ? 

We confess we are unable to see it. That compensation for 
anexhausted improvements should be given in spite of contract 
is just enough. Nobody has any moral right to contract to 
allow himself to be robbed, to the general injury of the 
community, and that is what the farmer does who signs 
away his right to compensation for things clearly belonging in 
justice to him. But the same farmer must have a right to 
contract to do his very best by the land, without seeking com- 
pensation for his fidelity to his work. It is surely not wicked 
to promise to be a good tenant without other pay than the 
tenancy, Take an extreme case on the farmer’s side. A 
man and his son have cultivated for three leases, that is, sixty- 
three years, so well that the farm has become the most 
desirable in the district. The landlord then wants the farm 
for his second son, and gives the tenant notice and compensa- 
tion for “unexhausted improvements.” The whole district 
cries shame on the landlord, and it is a shame, just as 
it would be a shame to discharge an old and blameless 
servant without a reason: but in what way, if there was 
a written contract, is it a pecuniary wrong? There is 
not even a tacit contract that there shall be no disturb- 
ance, but a written contract that disturbance may be; no 
awritten law, as in Ireland, that tenant and landlord are 
partners, with unequal rights ; no claim whatever recognisable, 
except in foro conscientiw, A much harder thing might be 
done in the way of foreclosing a mortgage, or exacting a bond 
debt, but where is, or by possibility can be, a legal remedy ? 
For the law to say that no document shall be valid if it leads 
to hardship, is to knock the very foundation of commerce and 
agriculture—and, we feel bound to add—morality, to pieces. 
A man is to keep a contract against himself, if he made it 
freely, and the circumstances which in Ireland prevented 
freedom, the terrible alternative between a holding or the 
workhouse, do not exist here. We look, we confess, with 
extreme jealousy upon the prohibition of contracts, except 
when the contract is either wrong in itself, or contrary 
to public good; and though of course Parliament must 
settle what is for the public good, it should use that right with 
tae utmost caution and reserve. Will the good to agriculture 
of prohibiting a contract to farm well without pay be sufficient 
to justify such an interference with human freedom? It may 
be so, but we confess we are unable to see that it would be 
equal to the injury done by taking away a right of re-entry 
secured to landlords by law and custom for ages, and in no 
way evil in itself. That England would be better cultivated 
by copyholders or perpetual tenants than by farmers on lease 
may be perfectly true, but then the Alliance should ask for 
that tenure, and propound its scheme of compensation. 

We beg we may not be mistaken. We are not disputing 
for a moment that some portion of the increment of value 
secured by good cultivation belongs to the tenant who has so 
cultivated. It does belong to him, though human ingenuity 
would be sorely taxed to say what the share was. It cer- 








tainly is not the whole, as some farmers argue, for the best 
cultivation in the world is useless if the land has not certain 
inherent qualities to respond to it, and those qualities belon 
to the landlord. But still there is a share, and our contention : 
is, not that there is no share, but that the tenant has a richt 
to sell his share in advance, if he likes, to the landlord. Whera 
is the road out of that argument, short of declaring that neither 
tenant nor landlord is to judge for himself, but that the 
Legislature must judge for all? And yet, if that argument js 
conceded, it ceases to be possible to secure for the tenant 
more than full compulsory compensation for unexhausted jm. 
provements, and a presumption of law, in the absence of con- 
tract, that he is entitled also to share in any improvement what- 
ever produced by him. We desire strongly to see the insecurity 
of English tenants got rid of, but we must take care that in 
doing it, the authority of the Commandments is not got rid 
of too. 





DR. RYLE ON COMPREHENSION, 


HE Bishop of Liverpool does, at least, make an effort to 

take a statesmanlike view of the National Church; and 

for that he should receive credit, even though, when he comes 

to apply his principles in practice, he shows a considerable 

portion of human infirmity. His first charge to his Clergy, 

delivered on Wednesday, contains the following interesting 
passage :— 

“T have long maintained, and I still maintain, that every well- 
constituted National Church ought to be as comprehensive as possible. 
A sect can afford to be narrow and exclusive; a National Church 
ought to be liberal, generous, and as ‘large-hearted’ as Solomon. 
To secure the greatest happiness and wealth of the greatest 
number in the State, is the aim of every wise politician. To 
comprehend and take in, by a well-devised system of Scrip. 
tural Christianity, the greatest number of Christians in the 
nation, ought to be the aim of every National Church. To these 
principles, as an English Bishop, I mean to adhere. But there 
must be limits to the comprehensiveness of the Church of England. 
There must be certain boundaries and landmarks. For order is 
Heaven’s first law. A Christian Church utterly destitute of order 
does not deserve to be called a Church at all. The member of the 
National Church of England has a just right to expect one general 
type of teaching and worship, whether he goes into a parish church in 
Truro or Lincoln, in Canterbury or Carlisle. Different shades of 
statement in the pulpit he may find himself obliged to tolerate. But 
he may justly complain if the doctrine and ceremonial of one diocese 
are as utterly unlike those of another as light and darkness, black 
and white, acids and alkalies, oil and water. The Church which 
regards Deism, Socinianism, Romanism, and Protestantism with 
equal favour or equal indifference is a mere Babel, a ‘city of con- 
fusion,’ and not the city of God. Now, I contend that the 
National Church of England has set up wisely-devised ‘limits’ 
to its comprehensiveness. Those limits, I believe, are to be found in 
the Articles, the Creeds, and the Book of Common Prayer. If, 
therefore, a minister of the National Church maintains and teaches 
those distinctive doctrines of the Church of Rome which are plainly 
named, defined, and repudiated in the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
ignoring the public declaration which he made on taking a living, 
deliberately teaches transabstantiation, the sacrifice of the Mass, 
purgatory, the necessity of auricular confession, and the invocation 
of saints, or if he administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
with such usages and ceremonies that few persons can distinguish it 
from the Romish Mass,—then in that case I contend that he is trans- 
gressing the liberty allowed by the Church of England.” 

Now, no one, of course, denies that there are limits to what 
a man may teach or do in the National Church ; but the ques- 
tion which Bishop Ryle evades is, what these limits really are. 
Mr. Voysey found that there were limits, when he distinctly 
and categorically denied what the Church of England dis- 
tinctly and categorically teaches; but short of this, the ten- 
dency of the decisions in the Courts of Law has been to stretch 
the comprehensiveness of the Church up to the utmost point 
to which individual clergymen can be found willing to stretch 
the elasticity of their own consciences. It was virtually 
decided, for instance, that both baptismal regeneration 
and the falsehood of baptismal regeneration might be 
held in the National Church. It was decided that both 
the belief in eternal punishments and the belief in universal 
redemption might be held in the National Church. It was 
decided, that views of Inspiration of almost any degree of 
strictness or laxity might be held in the National Church. It 
was decided that the deposition of Bishop Colenso for heresy 
was invalid, and that he remains a Bishop of the Church of 
England. It was decided that Mr. Bennett’s teaching with 
reference to the Real Presence, though on the very verge of 
heresy, was not heretical for a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Now, these decisions seem to us to amount to some- 
thing very much more than the admission of what Dr. Ryle 
calls “ different shades of statement’’ into the pulpits of the 
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National Church ; and no reasonable politician can, we venture 
to say, discover any conceivable reason why, if teaching ranging 
over such an enormous theological area, is to be pronounced 
admissible in the National Church, ceremonies ranging over a 
very much narrower field of suggestion and symbolism should 
not be equally admissible in the National Church, so long 
as they do not offend the actual worshippers. And Dr. 
Ryle has committed himself absolutely as to the authority of 
these various decisions. ‘I mean to abide by the decisions of 
the Courts of Law,” he says ; “I see no other safe or satisfac- 
tory course to adopt. A Bishop who sets himself above the 
law, and ignores its decrees, is launched on a sea of uncer- 
tainties, which I, for one, decline to face.” Whether that is 
quite accurate, we are not sure. In a very able and amusing 
letter from the Dean of Durham, to this week’s Guardian, Dean 
Lake mentions that Bishop Ryle announced his willingness 
to wear a cope in the celebration of the Communion, ¢/ the 
Archbishop of York required it. But the Courts of Law have 
decided more than once that in Cathedrals the cope is to be 
worn in the administration of the Communion, without the 
slightest reference to the condition imposed by Bishop Ryle, 
—that his ecclesiastical superior should require it. If a 
judicial decision be, as he tells us, his final test of what the 
Church requires, we are at a loss to understand why he waits 
for the summons of the Archbishop of York before complying 
with what the law requires in relation to the celebration of 
the Holy Communion in his pro-cathedral. That, however, is 
only by the way. We will give the Bishop credit for de- 
ferring fully to judicial decisions, so soon as he has adequately 
grasped the drift of their requirements. But can he sin- 
cerely say that it is the drift of these decisions to comprehend 
only “different shades” of theological teaching within 
the limits of the National Church? We maintain, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, that the tendency of these decisions is 
to comprehend within the National Church almost any kind 
of faith in revealed religion you please to imagine, which is 
consistent with the willingness of the teachers to employ the 
usual liturgical forms, and to avoid contradicting in terms the 
express statements of the Articles, or Creeds, or direct dog- 
matic assertions of the Rubrics. 

But the truth is that, with all his profession of zeal for the 
judicial decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, Bishop Ryle 
has shown us ineidentally that he has made no attempt to grasp 
the spirit of these decisions ; that he has never for a moment 
asked himself what view of any particular word or act the 
various decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England would 
favour. For instance, he says, “ Shall we try to compel every 
clergyman in the.Church of England to use the chasuble and 
its accompaniments in the Lord’s Supper, or to turn the Sacra- 
ment into a sacrifice?” Now, if the Bishop had attempted 
to understand the spirit of the long series of judicial decisions 
to which we have referred, would he not have understood at 
once that their tendency is, as far as possible, to compel 
nothing, but to leave all possible alternatives open to different 
ministers; and that even if it had been needful to compel the 
wearing of any particular vestment in a particular service, 
the Court would have still left it entirely to the particular 
minister to interpret the rationale attaching to the use of that 
vestment, as freely as he is allowed to interpret to himself 
the meaning of the Creeds and Articles. The law, for in- 
stance, undoubtedly requires Bishop Ryle to wear a cope 
when celebrating the Holy Communion, but it does not require 
him to regard that cope as a sacrificial vestment, and yet there 
Is every bit as much excuse for connecting the cope originally 
with the idea of sacrifice, as there is for connecting the chasuble 
with the idea of sacrifice. If Bishop Ryle had got the least ink- 
ling of the judicial conception of comprehension, he would 
have known that the Judges—up to the time of the Purchas 
judgment — endeavoured to interpret all the doctrines and 
rules of the Church in a sense as elastic as possible, seeing 
that any other mode of interpretation would involve the hard- 
ship of condemning a clergyman, and depriving him of his 
profession and means of usefulness, for a somewhat dubious 
and questionable matter of opinion. One reason why we, 
amongst many others, do not regard the Ridsdale judgment 
as sound law—though, of course, while it is law it ought 
to be obeyed—is that it has reversed so completely the whole 
tendency and drift of these decisions. On a basis of question- 
able fact—which has since been shown to be much more than 
questionable, positively imaginary—it erected a most strained 
and artificial interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric, the effect 
of which was to diminish liberty, instead of increasing it; to 
exclude from the Church a class of men who, up to that time, 





had been declared by the Ecclesiastical Courts themselves to 
be complying literally with the directions of the Ornaments 
Rubric, All we wish is that that decision should be fairly and 
fully reconsidered by the light of the remarkable evidence 
since brought to light. We greatly doubt whether Lord 
Selborne himself would not admit that his confidence in the 
soundness of his own judgment has been upset by the new 
evidence. 

Bishop Ryle would do well, if, as he says, and as we sin- 
cerely believe, he wishes to do justice to the Ritualist com- 
plaints, to read Mr. MacColl’s very remarkable paper, reprinted 
from Fraser’s Magazine,* on “ Tractarianism and Ritualism.” 
We do not hesitate to say that that paper sheds a flood of 
light on the perversity with which popular opinion fastens on 
a particular practice or rite, and insists on attaching to it a 
perfectly false significance, of the people's own making. 
Between thirty and forty years ago, everybody was making 
as much fuss about the use of the surplice in the pulpit as 
Bishop Ryle now makes about the use of the chasuble in the 
Communion Service; it excited riots in many Churches; it 
was denounced in the Press as pure and unmitigated Roman- 
ism; it was, in fact, regarded as the “ mark of the beast.” 
Now, Bishop Ryle himself, we have no doubt, preaches in his 
surplice, and no one imagines that he is a Romanist for so 
doing. If he and those who think with him choose to celebrate 
the Holy Communion in a cope, the cope would soon be regarded 
as as harmless as the surplice. And if High Churchmen who 
are not Bishops or Deans, or Canons, are allowed to use a 
chasuble, we venture to say that, before twenty years are over, 
the chasuble will be thought as harmless as the surplice is now : 
and that the Ritualists, indeed, will no longer be able to treat 
it as the proper symbol of exclusively sacrificial doctrine. 
The true way to take the sting out of Ritualism is to be 
lenient to the Ritualists. Let them wear freely whatever the 
Reformation left them at liberty to wear. The Bishops will 
soon find that all sorts of teachers attach to their vestments all 
sorts of varieties of meaning; and that the Church of England 
becomes no more Romanist than it is at present, though a 
certain amount of new ceremonial may have been adopted, 
just as a certain amount of new ceremonial was adopted thirty 
years ago, with advantage, rather than disadvantage, to the 
earnestness and attractiveness of the church service, and without 
bringing with it any substantial change in the theological 
groundwork of the Anglican Church. 


THE REFORM OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


TPNHE Report of the Committee appointed at the beginning 

of the year by the Lord Chancellor, to inquire into the 
practice and procedure of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, has at last been made public. The 
Committee consisted of five English Judges, one Scotch Judge, 
three barristers, and two solicitors; and it is difficult to see how 
the different branches of the Legal Profession could have been 
more adequately or more faithfully represented. Yet the 
changes which it recommends are of the most sweeping kind, 
and there is no trace throughout the report of the conservative 
temper with which lawyers are ordinarily supposed to regard 
every movement in the direction of reform. It is true that the 
system which the Committee had to criticise is barely six years’ 
old, and that it requires less courage to innovate upon an 
innovation than to overthrow, as Lord Selborne’s Judicature 
Act did, a whole fabric of prescriptive rules and venerable 
precedents. But some of the suggestions of Lord Coleridge 
and his colleagues, such, for instance, as their proposals to 
abolish pleadings and to limit the right to trial by jury, are 
directly aimed at old common-law traditions which the most 
energetic reformers have hitherto held inviolable, and can only 
have proceeded from men who had satisfied themselves that 
our procedure needs nothing short of revolutionary treatment. 
The truth is, as we endeavoured to point out some weeks ago, 
that our present system of litigation, with its childish multipli- 
cation of dilatory expedients, frivolous appeals, and costly 
futilities of every imaginable kind, has broken down so com- 
pletely and so notoriously, that except for the sake of 
clearing his character, no man of business with a cool head 
and average common-sense will voluntarily go into the 
Courts. In the long-run, no one suffers more from such a 
state of things as this than the members of the legal pro- 
fession, and it is not therefore a matter for surprise that a 
picked body of the most intelligent lawyers in the country, 
should have persuaded themselves that there is nothing 
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further to be hoped from a continuance of the process of 
patching and tinkering, which was so assiduously carried on 
under Lord Cairns’ Chancellorship, and that what is wanted is 
a complete reconstruction of the whole edifice, from its base 
upwards, upon simpler and more workmanlike lines. 

There are three main objects which it should be the aim 
of any system of legal procedure to attain, with the maximum 
of speed and the minimum of cost. In every action, it should 
secure, in the first place, a clear definition of the issue; in the 
second place, an appropriate mode of trial; in the third place, 
easy access to an appellate tribunal of weighty authority and 
final jurisdiction. The principal recommendations of Lord 
Coleridge’s Committee group themselves naturally under these 
several heads. In dealing, first, with the proceedings pre- 
liminary to trial, the Committee propose two important 
changes,—the abolition of pleadings, and the substitution, for 
the interminable succession of applications at Chambers, which 
has become a regular incident in almost every common-law 
action, of a single summons for general directions. Both 
these alterations are not merely improvements, but matters of 
urgent necessity. The art of pleading, the original function 
of which was to reduce the controversy between the parties to 
a series of neat and definite points, has by long tradition been 
perverted to a precisely opposite purpose, and it is substantially 
true that in nine actions out of every ten the pleadings either 
merely state what both parties knew when the writ was 
issued, in which case they are superfluous, or as more often 
happens, raise a number of irrelevant and unnecessary issues, 
in which case they are positively noxious. As to the present 
system of summonses, with its train of attendant evils, we 
have spoken so recently of the waste of time and money 
which it involves, that we need not enlarge upon the advan- 
tages which may be expected from the compulsory abandon- 
ment of all this dilatory and disconnected maneuvring, and 
the consolidation of the whole process into a single application. 
Tt will be an immense gain, both to practitioners and litigants, 
that the course which an action is to follow shall be clearly 
mapped out from the very beginning, and the procedure in 
every case adapted to the nature of the issues involved. The 
Committee make useful suggestions with a view to lessening 
the cost of discovery and other technical matters, the general 
effect of which will be to increase the powers of the Masters, 
and to diminish both in number and in complexity the early 
stages of an action. We think that it is much to be re- 
gretted that they did not see their way to proposing some 
improvement in the tribunal which has jurisdiction over these 
preliminary proceedings. The wide extension which they pro- 
pose to give to the Masters’ authority will not be received with 
much satisfaction, unless considerable reforms are also intro- 
duced into the manner of doing business at Judges’ Chambers, 
which, under present conditions, is too often neither decorous 
nor efficient. 

In the matter of trial, the Committee suggest that hence- 
forth the general rule shall be that civil actions shall be tried 
by a Judge, without a jury. The object of this proposal is to 
prevent a scandal, which is of almost every-day occurrence. 
The majority of commercial disputes resolve themselves ulti- 
mately into questions of figures, and it is a settled axiom of 
English procedure, founded, no doubt, upon reason and con- 
venience, that a jury of twelve men is not a fit tribunal for the 
determination of matters of account. The consequence is that 


a large proportion of the total number of actions brought are’ 


compulsorily referred to arbitration, after they have been 
opened to the jury, and after all the expenses of a trial have 
been needlessly incurred. The proper persons to try such 
cases are obviously neither arbitrators nor juries, but the 
Judges themselves. There is nothing in the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which need excite any alarm among 
the large class of people who are accustomed to look upon 
Trial by Jury as the palladium of our liberties, and who shrink 
from any tampering with it as from an encroachment on the 
Constitution. All actions—such, for instance, as libel, seduc- 
tion, and malicious prosecution—in which questions of char- 
acter are involved, and in which, therefore, the issue is of a quasi- 
criminal nature, will continue to be tried by juries, as before. 
In other cases, a jury is to be allowed, if either party demands 
it, and the Master or Judge before whom the application 
comes is of opinion that the matter in dispute can be con- 
veniently so tried; and there can be little doubt that this 
course will be generally adopted in actions for personal in- 
juries, which form, perhaps, the largest element in any average 
cause-list. The result, therefore, will probably be that most 
actions which now actually go to the jury will still do so, but 


that the costs, which are, under the present system, fruitless] 
squandered in abortive attempts to prepare for presentation rf 
juries issues which it is known from the beginning that the 
will not be allowed to try, will henceforward be saved, soe | 
every case will be submitted in the first instance to the 
tribunal which is most competent to decide upon it. 


There is no feature in our existing procedure which gives 
rise to more frequent and well-founded complaints than the 
licence which it gives to vexatious appeals. There is nothing 
to prevent a pertinacious litigant from bringing the decision of 
a Master in Chambers, on a trumpery point of practice, under 
the review of four successive Appellate Courts. The Committee 
propose to put an end to this abuse, by the provision that the 
decision of a Judge in Chambers shall be final, except when 
special leave to appeal is given, and that in no case shall the 
controversy be carried higher than a Divisional Court. This 
is a most valuable recommendation, and next to the abolition 
of pleadings, there is no reform which may be more confidently 
relied upon to check the cost and promote the speed of litiga- 
tion. We think, however, that its salutary effects would be 
largely increased, if the tribunal of a Judge in Chambers were 
made an open Court. Experience shows that a Judge sitting in 
a small room from which the public and the profession are ex- 
cluded is a very different person from the same Judge sitting 
in an open Court, in which his decisions are reported, and his 
reasons for them canvassed and criticised by an audience of ex- 
perts. The Committee further suggest important changes in the 
appellate procedure after trial. All ea parte applications are 
to be abolished—an excellent change ; a new trial is to follow, 
as a matter of course, if the Judge certifies his dissatisfaction 
with the verdict of a jury—an alteration which seems greater 
than it really is; and applications for new trials in Jury cases 
are to be made to a Court of three Judges, whose decision is 
to be final, unless they disagree, or the subject-matter of 
appeal exceeds £500. The object of this latter proposal is to 
divide the appellate business between the Court of Appeal and 
the Divisional Courts. The former is to have jurisdiction over 
all appeals from the decisions of Judges sitting without juries; 
the latter are to be entrusted with the duty of reconsidering 
verdicts and correcting misdirections in cases which have been 
tried byjury. Ifthe system of Divisional Courts is to be retained 
at all—and we are by no means convinced of its expediency by 
the somewhat artificial reasoning of the Committee—this is 
probably as fair a division of labour between the higher and 
lower tribunals as could well be devised. In the excepted 
cases, which will still be carried from the Divisional Courts to 
the Court of Appeal, the Committee insist that the latter Court 
should be composed of five Judges. They remark, with some 
justice, that it is not satisfactory that the decision of three 
Judges sitting in one room should be overruled by the decision 
of three Judges sitting in another room. This objection to 
the present system is not, however, as forcible as at first sight it 
appears to be. In the first place, a case is almost always more 
thoroughly argued at a second than at a first hearing. Further, 
the Judges of the Court of Appeal are, or ought to be, chosen 
on the ground that, man for man, their authority is weightier 
than that of the Judges in the lower Court. And lastly, if 
it is an anomaly that three Judges in the Queen’s Bench 
should be overruled by three Judges in the Court of Appeal, 
it will be a still greater anomaly that the five Judges whom 
the Committee think indispensable to a competent Court of 
Appeal should be overruled in the House of Lords by three 
law Lords, one of whom is always a Scotchman, and may con- 
ceivably, up to the time of his elevation, have had little more 
than a nodding acquaintance with English law. There are 
other proposals in the Report to which exception may be 
taken, and which will not be carried out without strenuous 
opposition. But there can be no question that, in its main 
features, it is the most valuable contribution of recent years to 
the accomplishment of a much-needed and long-delayed reform. 








THE PLOUGH OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


NV “R. DARWIN has written another of those wonderful 
SB “books in which he works out the cumulative effect of an 
apparently very minute cause when multiplied by an immense 
multiplier,—first, in number, and then in duration,—and shows 
us that so accumulated, it is of enormous, instead of very minute, 
significance. The cause whose effect on our planet he takes for 
his subject* is the work of the Earth-worm,—a totally blind 





* The Formation of Vegetsble Mould through the Action of Worms, with 





Observations on their Habits. By Charles Darwin. London: John Murray, 
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creature, with very poor senses of any kind; and the results 
which it produces on the distribution of the soil on the 
surface of the globe, he proves to be immense. Mr. Darwin 
believes, on evidence which seems very satisfactory to his 
yeaders, that each English earth-worm probably passes, on 
an average, about twenty ounces of matter through its 
body in the course of a year; but then it brings that 
quantity of matter to the surface of the earth, and there de- 
posits it, and brings it up in a form very different from that 
in which that matter existed before it passed into the worm. 
In the first place, the earth is finely triturated in the gizzard of 
the creature, and triturated with the fibrous parts of the leaves 
on which it feeds, and with which it lines its burrows, so that 
the mould which results is what we know as vegetable mould, 
a totally different substance for the purposes of the farmer and 
the gardener from the substance on which the worm first begins 
to act. Mr. Darwin, however, shall tell us in his own words 
what he has proved the result of the earth-worm’s work to be:— 

“Worms have played a more important part in the history 

of the world than most persons would at first suppose. In 
almost all hamid countries they are extraordinarily numerous, aud 
for their size possess great muscular power. In many parts of Eng- 
land a weight of more than ten tons (10,516 kilogrammes) of dry 
earth annually passes through their bodies, and is brought to the 
surface, on each acre of land; so that the whole superficial bed of 
vegetable mould passes through their bodies, in the course of every 
few years. From the collapsing of the old burrows the mould is in 
constant though slow moventent, and the particles composing it are 
thusrubbed together. By these means fresh surfaces are continually 
exposed to the action of the carbonic acid in the soil, and of the humus- 
acids which appear to be still more efficient in the decomposition of 
rocks. The generation of the humus-acidsis probably hastened during 
the digestion of the many half-decayed leaves which worms consume. 
Thus the particles of earth forming the superficial mould are siub- 
jected to conditions eminently favourable for their decomposition and 
disintegration. Moreover, the particles of the softer rocks suffer 
some amount of mechanical trituration in the muscular gizzards of 
worms, in which small stones serve as mill-stones. ..... When we 
behold a wide, turf-covered expanse, we should remember that its 
smoothness, on which so much of its beauty depends, is mainly due 
to all the inequalities having been slowly levelled by worms. It isa 
marvellous reflection that tie whole of the superficial mould over 
any such expanse has passed, and will again pass, every few years 
through the bodies of worms. The plough is one of the most ancient 
and most valaable of man’s inventions ; but long before he existed 
the land was, in fact, regularly ploughed, and still continues to be 
thus ploughed, by earth-worms. It may be doubted whether there 
are many other animals which have played so important a part in 
the history of the world, as have these lowly-organised creatures.”’ 
When we consider that a single earth-worm is not sup- 
posed to pass more than twenty ounces of earth through 
its body in the year, such a total result as this seems 
almost incredible. But then we must remember that from 
at least 20,000 to 30,000 of these creatures are believed 
to be at work on every acre of British earth suit- 
able for their activity, and that in Great Britain there are 
32,000,000 millions of such acres. If ten tons of earth pass 
through these creatures on every one of such acres in the year, 
320,000,000 of tons of earth are brought to the surface by them in 
Great Britain alone, in a single year ; and when this large weight 
of soil is multiplied by the number of years during which their 
agency has certainly been at work,—Mr. Darwin thinks a million 
years not at all an extravagant estimate,—the effect that they 
have produced in making the vegetable mould of the world can 
hardly be exaggerated. For ages before man appeared on the 
earth, the soil in Which his food was to be produced was being 
ploughed by millions of infinitesimal ploughs, which not only 
crumbled the soil into much finer particles than our ploughs 
can crumble it, but also essentially altered its chemical con- 
stitution, so as to make it infinitely better adapted for raising 
those richer products which higher organisations need. 

We call attention to the subject, however, not, of course, 
because we can add anything whatever to the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Darwin, or to the physical inferences which he has so 
acutely deduced from that evidence, but because he has said 
nothing concerning what seems to us one of the most import- 
ant of the aspects of the case,—the bearing of this discovery 
of his on what is ordinarily called the argument adduced to 
prove conscious Design in Nature. Hitherto, the tendency of 
Mr. Darwin’s writings has been declared by the great school of 
Continental Atheism to be all in favour of their materialistic view 
of Nature. It has been shown, they think, that what was mis- 
taken for anticipatory purpose by our older naturalists, was no- 
thing but the selective tendency, necessarily resulting from the 
great conflict for existence, to favour such variations in organisa- 
tion as help the individual to live, and to extinguish such varia- 





tions in organisation as render the individual less tit for the great 
mélée. It has often been pointed out that, though this criticism 
would have some weight as regards all those variations which 
benefit the individual even in their initial and immature state, 
it has no weight as regards those variations in organisation 
which do not benefit the individual at all until they are com- 
plete. The sensitiveness of a nerve, for instance, is supposed 
to be the rudimentary stage of a new perception; but though a 
new perception of the outside world, so soon as it is really com- 
plete, would constitute an immense advantage to the creature 
possessing it, a new sensitiveness which carried no new pereep- 
tion of external things, might well constitute one of the greatest 
conceivable disadvantages in the conflict for existence. This 
consideration, however, has not forced itself strongly upon the 
minds of materialistic Atheists, probably because we know too 
little of the history of the initial stages of those organs which, 
in their mature stage, are of the greatest advantage to the animal 
world, to bring its drift impressively before the imagination. In 
the case, however, of the subject of Mr. Darwin’s present study, it 
appears perfectly clear that the benefit conferred on the world at 
large by the work of the earth-worm is almost in inverse pro- 
portion to the benefit conferred upon the individual by that 
work. In other words, the more earth passes through the 
worm in proportion to the nourishment which it receives, 
the more benefit is conferred on the world at large, the 
more ploughing is done by the earth-worm for the bene- 
fit of other creatures, and the more is the soil chemi- 
cally improved by its agency. Yet, of course, the less work 
the worm has to do for its own adequate nourishment, 
the better would be its chance of obtaining that nourishment, 
and of multiplying its species. We gather, indeed, from what 
Mr. Darwin says, that part of the essential structure of earth- 
worms—the gizzards, in which the earth is powdered, by being 
crushed up with the little stones swallowed for this purpose— 
is provided solely for the execution of this extra work, and is not 
to be found at all in other varieties of the species which live in 
mud or water, and feed exclusively on dead or liviug vegetable 
matter, without taking the trouble to grind down an enormous 
proportion of unnutritious soil, for the sake of the very minute 
fragments of organic matter which it may happen to contain. 
The function of earth-worms in their ordinary state appears to 
be closely analogous to that of the miners who grind quartz for 
the sake of the grains of gold which they find scattered through 
it, but with this difference, that the miners do not know 
how to find the grains of gold in equally large supplies in any 
other way; while the earth-worms, but for the instinct which 
compels them, at certain parts of the year, to swallow so large a 
quantity of earth, would find a much richer supply of the 
nourishment most suitable to them on the surface of the ground, 
without passing so much that, to them, is pure waste through 
the mill, for the sake of so minute a proportion of food. Itseems 
perfectly clear, then, that the instinct of the earth-worm has its 
end, mainly, not in the good of the individual which does that 
work, but in the good of other and more highly organised beings, 
who did not even begin to exist on the earth for ages upon ages 
after theearth-worm had been preparing the surface of the planet 
for their appearance. These creatures pierce and grind down and 
bring to the surface the particles of the earth, not for their own 
good mainly,—for they could obtain that good equally well, at 
far less expense of labour, if, like the mud and water worms, 
they fed on vegetable matter only,—but for the ultimate good 
of Man. The earth-worms are the ploughs by which the surface 
of the globe was being prepared to yield Man harvests long before 
either we or our harvests had been even conceived, except in the 
mind of that Eternal Wisdom to which the future is present, 
aud the present contains the augury of the future. 

No one, we think, can read Mr. Darwin’s remarkable book 
without being convinced that the Earth-worm works less for 
itself than for the future of the globe it inhabits, and would 
have been quickly superseded in the conflict for existence by 
some other creature whose organisation is more economically 
adapted to secure solely its own nourishment and multiplica- 
tion, had not the plan of the Universe included a deliberate 
preparation for slowly-approaching, but still distant, ages as 
well as for the immediate future. Mr. Darwin, at least, clearly 
regards the borings of the earth-worm as finding their ex- 
planation in the course of millions of years, rather than 
in the immediate advantage of the creature which undertakes 
these beneficent feats of disinterested skill. He indicates 
clearly that so far as regards the good of the creatare itself, 
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the work of the earth-worm, so far from being economical, so 
far from conforming to the rule of attaining the maximum of 
good at the minimum of cost to itself,—which is the rule 
which qualifies for selection under the high pressure of con- 
flict for existence,—presents a case of an immense waste of 
labour, although that waste of labour turns out, when interpreted 
by the light of other creatures’ organisations and experience, to 
be a remarkable economy of force. Still, the moment any 
economy is admitted to be an economy only to one who can foresee 
the future, the materialistic view of the Universe is given up. 
What made the Continental atheists welcome Mr. Darwin’s doc- 
trine of selection by conflict for existence, with so much delight, 
was this, that it appeared to furnish an explanation of terrestrial 
progress, without implying or imputing any foresight or antici- 
pation of the future in the creative forces of the present. What 
these materialistic fanatics will say to Mr. Darwin’s present 
treatise, we do not yet know. But we fancy they will find it 
nearly impossible to explain the organisation of these minute 
but marvellous ploughshares of Nature, which not only plough, 
but enrich the soil they cleave, without admitting that their 
most important functions seem to be directly adapted much less 
to any advantage which they themselves extract from the exer- 
cise of those functions, than to the advantage of creatures 
which did not exist upon the Earth till ages upon ages after 
they had been preparing its surface for the heir of these dis- 
interested and most fruitful labours. 


THE MENTAL SECLUSION OF INDIA. 

HE Times of Wednesday, in a leader upon that wonderful 
record, the new “Census of India,” the details of which 
have just come home, calls attention once more to one of the 
greatest puzzles presented to observers by this perplexing 
world. The English have held the first position in India for 
124 years, taking Plassey as our date, and have governed it for 
78 years, taking Assaye as the commencement of recognised 
ascendancy. Never 100,000 in number, including soldiers, 
the Anglo-Indians now tax, guide, and govern 250,000,000 
of human beings, a fifth of the population of the world, so 
quietly that the most trumpery riot sets all India in commo- 
tion, and that a habit has grown up of recording border 
forays by telegraph, as if they were important, or were even 
heard of in the endless Indian world. The Anglo-Indians dwell 
among these people, they talk their tongues, they do all 
manner of business with them, they govern them in all ex- 
ternal relations of life, they fill their houses with them, they 
live by giving them advice and orders, and yet they know next 
to nothing about them. In the whole century of intercourse, no 
Anglo-Indian, whether official or adventurer, has ever written 
a book which in the least degree revealed to his countrymen 
the inner character, or wishes, or motives of any considerable 
section, or any great single class, of this immensely numerous 
people. Nobody has explained their special ideas of justice, 
or of property, or of a pleasant social life, or described what, 
they expect or what they deprecate, or even what they 
think about the people which rules them, in its ignorance, with 
such apparent ease and acquiescence. That Europeans are, 
with personal exceptions, by nature and the will of God, stupid, 
is the single broad idea which has ever clearly emerged from 
the sea of the Native mind. It is as certain as any fact of the 
kind can be, that any Anglo-Indian who wrote a book perceived 
to be a “revealing’’ book about Indians, or any section 
of them, would, as his reward, receive fortune, reputation 
among his contemporaries, fame with posterity; and yet no 
Anglo-Indian has ever done it, or, so far as appears, ever will 
doit. Considering the temptation, and the number and variety 
of Englishmen in India, and the extraordinary success of many 
of them in work apparently requiring as its necessary datum a 
comprehension of the people, the only possible explanation of 
that reticence is that the Anglo-Indians do not understand, and 
know that they do not understand, the people whom, never- 
theless, they govern successfully. And what is the solution 
of that mystery? That it exists is past all question, and 
also that it exists in the same degree in India alone. The 
Chinese are not so hidden from us as are the Indians of Asia; 
while the Indians of Spanish America, though hidden from us, 

are not hidden from the Spaniards, who live among them. 
We have no full answer to give, for the problem, after thirty 
years of thought about it, remains to us as impenetrable as 
ever; but we can, we think, contribute some facts, or ideas 





about facts, which may make its existence a little less wonder- 
ful and bewildering. In the first place, the suggestion that 
because the Anglo-Indian governs successfully, therefore he 
understands the people he governs, is, we believe, fundamen. 
tally erroneous. The British Empire in India is not a marvel. 
lous example of the possibility of one race fitting its ideas to 
those of another race, adapting means to ends, or making laws 
specially suited to those who obey them, at all, but something 
widely different. It is the most marvellous example the world 
has ever seen of the possibility of governing human beings 
through abstract principles, when those principles include im- 
partial justice, perfect tolerance, and the most absolute respect, 
not only for personal freedom, but for personal idiosyncrasy. The 
great Civilian who suddenly, and by a sort of magic, pacifies a 
newly-acquired province, till three millions of swordsmen not only 
obey him, but honour and in a way love him, very often does 
not understand the hearts of the men he governs in the least 
degree, and will admit to intimate friends that he does not un- 
derstand them. They will, he believes, do so and so; but “there 
is an clement of the unknown or the capricious, if you like, in 
all native minds, never to be quite left out of the account.” 
What he does understand thoroughly are justice, tolerance, 
mercy, and the use of firmness; and he applies those principles 
steadily, fearlessly, and with a certain respect for logic seldom 
displayed by his own caste in Europe. Every Indian is 
guaranteed his life, his liberty, his property, and his honour; 
every man who breaks the law is hunted down, every man who 
observes the law is let alone, let him do, or say, or believe what- 
soever he may. As the native universally approves those 
principles when applied, he desists from dangerous opposition, 
and becomes, so rapidly that the change is almost scenic, a quiet 
citizen; and the intellectual qualities of the Civilian who has 
tamed him are extolled to the skies. They have done very little 
for him, nevertheless. It is the moral qualities which have pre- 
vailed, and which gave as quick a result to Clive, who could 
speak no word of any native tongue, as to the last competition- 
wallah who boasts, perhaps with truth, that he could piay at 
a native gaming-table and never be known for a white man. 
The problem is, therefore, reduced by this, that the Anglo-Indian 
ruler does not show at one and the same time knowledge and 
ignorance, that he rules successfully by knowing other things 
than the inner minds of the population, which he is confessedly 
so unable to interpret. He is simply ignorant, and not a 
thoroughly instructed man who is also an ignoramus. 

This truth, however, though it renders the problem far less 
unique, and, as it were, mysterious, still does not reduce its size. 
The Anglo-Indian ruler lives among the people longer than Mr. 
Hamerton lived among Frenchmen, or Mr. Ford among 
Spaniards, or Mr. Finlay among Greeks, lives often thirty years, 
knows the language, passes six hours a day in conversation 
with natives, resides among them, in fact, and still does not 
understand them. How is that? The true answer is that all this 
does not happen in the sense the words suggest, that the Civilian 
or adventurer does not reside among the Indian people at all, but 
only onthe spot where the Indian people also abide,—a very differ- 
ent thing. There is he, and there are they, but they are fenced 
off from each other by an invisible, impalpable, but impassable 
wall, as rigid and as inexplicable as that which divides the 
master from his dog, the worshipping coach-dog from the 
worshipped horse, the friendly spaniel from the acquiescent 
cat. The wall is not, as we believe, difference of manners, or of 
habits, or of modes of association, for those difficulties have all 
been conquered by officials, travellers, missionaries, and others, 
in places like China, where the external difference is so much 
greater. They have, indeed, been conquered by individuals 
even in India itself, where many men—especially Missionaries, 
who are not feared—do live in as friendly and frequent inter- 
course with Indians, as they would with their own people 
at home. ‘The wall is less material than that, and is 
raised mainly by the Indian himself, who, whatever his pro- 
fession, or grade, or occupation, deliberately secludes his mind 
from the European, with a jealous, minute, and persistent 
care, of which probably no man not gifted with an in- 
sight like that of Thackeray could succeed in giving even 
a remote idea. He will talk easily, familiarly, and if he 
likes his interlocutor, most pleasantly, showing constantly 
a disposition towards humour, playfulness, and even rough 
jocularity, which, somehow, travellers never suspect, and, as far 
as we know, have never described in natives of India. A woman 
now and then has perceived it among women, and has mentioned. 
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it; but, so far as we know, no man has recorded this, the plea- 
gantest of all the many specialities in the native mind,—an 
jnexhaustible amount of grave, sweet, easily-moved humorous- 
ness. But in his most facile moments the Indian never 
unlocks his mind, never puts it to yours, never reveals 
his real thought, never stands with his real and whole 
character confessed, like the Western European. You may 
know a bit of it, the dominant passion, the ruling temper, 
even the reigning prejudice, but never the whole of it. After 
the intercourse of years, your Indian friend knows you 
better, perhaps, than you know yourself, especially on your 
weaker side; but you only know him as you know a character 
in a second-rate novel, that is, know as much as the author has 
been able to reveal, but never quite the whole. In exceptional 
‘cases, quite exceptional, you may know as much as you know 
of Hamlet, know so much, that is, that you could write a 
book of reflections upon the character; but you will still be 
aware of the supreme puzzle, that you know all of Hamlet 
but Hamlet. This seclusion of the mind is universal, 
runs through every grade, exists under any intimacy, and 
is acknowledged by every thoughtful European in India 
about those natives upon whom he relies, often justifiably, 
with a confidence as profound as his reliance upon the most 
trustworthy of his English friends ; and we believe, on the testi- 
mony of one of the few cultivated Europeans who ever lived 
happily with a native wife, that it extends to both sexes. The 
why of this mental seclusion, the cause which induces a native 
of India, intelligent, inquisitive, and hungry for knowledge, not 
only able to converse, but eager to converse, to keep his mind 
in a casket, is the single puzzle of the situation which so per- 
plexes the T'imes, and every one of the very few Europeans who 
has so far overcome the sense of despair and bewilderment always 
excited by the immensity of the native problem, as to look the 
perplexity fairly in the face. 

We certainly caanot solve it, though we are going to 
etate in all humility a theory in which we believe, which, if 
correct, partly explains it, and which will, at least, interest 
the dreamier minds among our readers. We doubt if any 
European ever fully realises how great the mental effect of the 
segregativeness, the separation into atoms, of Indian society, 
continued, as it has been, for three thousand unbroken years, 
has actually been. We speak of that society as “ divided into 
castes,” but it is, and has always been, divided into far more 
minute divisions or crystals, each in a way complete, but 
each absolutely separated from its neighbour by rules, laws, 
prejudices, traditions, and principles of ceremonial purity, 
which, in the aggregate, form impassable lines of demarca- 
‘tion. It is not the European to whom the Indian will 
not reveal himself, but mankind, outside a circle usually 
wonderfully small, and often a single family, from whom 
he mentally retreats. His first preoccupation in life is 
to keep his “caste,” his separateness, his ceremonial purity, 
from any contact with any other equally separate crystal ; and 
in that preoccupation, permanent and all-absorbing for thou- 
sands of years, he has learnt to shroud his inner mind, till in 
revealing it he feels as if he were revealing some shrine which 
itis blasphemy to open, as if he had earned from Heaven the 
misfortune he thinks sure to follow. It is not “ timidity,” as 
the Times suggests, which impels him, but an instinct of 
segregation, created partly by timidity, partly by supersti- 
tion, and partly by a kind of mental shrinking, the result of 
ages, during which he has been taught, and has fully believed, 
that only in segregation can ceremonial purity, and, therefore, 
the favour of the Superior Powers, and, therefore, Heaven, be 
secured. The words involve a contradiction in terms, but if we 
could imagine a Catholic priesthood hereditary for two thousand 
years, yet always trained as priests are in a good seminary, we 
should, we fancy, find men with instinctive mental reserves, 
reticences, concealments, silences, such as Europeans note in 
natives of India, and such as so often render even a native 
opinion on a native character or career quite nugatory. The 
crystal can touch the crystal, but neither can get rid of the facets 
which so absolutely prohibit junction. That is true, no 
doubt, of all minds. The loneliness of each mind is one of 
the burdens humanity must bear with resignation; but that 
loneliness has been increased in the Indian by the discipline of 
ages, until it is not an incident, but the first essential of his 
character, 





QUOTATION MARKS. 

QO* late years there has been a growing laxity in the use of 

quotations. Indifferent writers in prose and verse brighten 
their pages with fine things from their betters, and give the 
reader no hint of their obligations. The excuse, if you tax the 
culprits with the offence, is that everybody will know of the 
debt without their supplying avy hint of it, and perhaps, in 
addition, that the inverted commas disfigure the page. 
There is something in both these excuses, when put for- 
ward by good and honest writers; but the second plea 
is, of course, a matter of taste. There has been a tendency 
lately to sacrifice everything to the even look of the page; but 
some readers may be permitted to rebel against this; and to 
add that inverted commas, like italics, are landmarks which re- 
lieve the eye. Let us take up the first book that lies handy on 
the shelf. It is Dr. Samuel Clarke’s “ Boyle Lectures” of 1704-5. 
In this volume not only are italics profusely employed, while 
every leading noun is begun with a capital (all according to the 
custom of the time), but all the Latin and Greek quotations are 
given at full length in bays cutting into the text, to say nothing 
of the running summaries in the margin. Except that the 
cursive Greek characters look too much like worms or watch- 
springs, the effect is anything but disagreeable; it is all nearly 
as good as a picture; and the relief to the eye is great. “ But, 
of course, the hook was very dear?” On the contrary, it was 
cheaper than the one which lies next to it on the shelf, the 
Baird Lecture on Theism, 1877. In Clarke’s case there was, of 
course, no need for inverted commas, the references being full 
and minute; but it is infinitely easier for a tired eye to run over 
his page than Dr. Flint’s, which has all the closeness and uni- 
formity of the custom of 160 years later. 

To any excuse for getting rid of open-faced acknowledgment 
of a literary obligation, there is the plain and serious objection 
that it is sure to be dishonestly worked, and on a large scale. 
This is, in fact, the case; and what prevents exposures is that 
the labour of the needful references would be excessive, and 
that it must be a very strong call of duty to make one or two 
critics come forward and tear a book to rags in the face of the 
public and the author, after a dozen newspapers and magazines 
have praised the good things it contains as if they were the 
author’s own. Nobody likes to do what looks ill-natured; and 
not even a Croker or a Lockhart, much less an ordinary work- 
ing journalist, would care to make fifty enemies with as many 
strokes of the pen. It is here, and nowhere else, that wilfully, 
or all but wilfully, dishonest writers find their immunity. 

The later forms of licence in this matter of quotation do not 
stop at the omission of inverted commas. It is not unusual 
now for the critic to “ expound ” or “ introduce” a goud book, 
on the principle of so mixing up the text (which we will assume 
to be very good) with the comment (which may be anything 
you please) that nobody can tell, or at least, is intended to tell, 
where one ends and another begins; it is all like the mingling 
of sea and river at an estuary. Sometimes this plan is openly 
acknowledged in a foot-note or otherwise, sometimes not. In 
no case can it be made perfectly satisfactory; in some it is a 
deliberate, dishonest abuse. 

Let us take a case or two, the first being one to which it 
would be impossible, without a minute examination of a poor 
sort of book, to determine whether there was any dishonest 
intention or not. In this work we come upon the following: 
“The finer the nature, the more flaws will it show through the 
clearness of it. The best things are seldomest seen in their 
best form. The wild grass grows well and strongly one year 
with another; but the wheat is, by reason of its greater nobleuess, 
liable to a bitterer blight.” Though we have placed this within 
inverted commas, there are none in the book itself. Now, it 
ten thousand people read that volume, it is safe to say that 
though they all perhaps thought this a striking passage, not 
more than ten remembered it in its proper place in Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Stones of Venice.” The next instance shall be from a very 
sweet and noble writer, of whose honesty there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. Inthe midst of a description of a man with a 
darkened mind, he says, “ Himself is his own dungeon,”—without 
inverted commas, thongh we have given them. Now, this 
writer is habitually so punctilious in acknowledging obligations 
to others, even when they are well known, that we may certainly 
infer that this is the slip of a copyist. Nor is it in any case of 
much consequence; because Milton's “Comus” is much better 
known and remembered than the “ Stones of Venice.” Plenty 
of precedent may be found in good writers for too free use of 
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the fine thoughts of others; but even good writers have to be 
kept in order, and the plague of it is that the bad ones take an 
ell for every inch in the precedents. 

It is admittedly a nice matter when to use quotation-marks 
and when to omit them, if one is dealing with the well-popu- 
larised words of Shakespeare, Milton, or a few others. Nobody 
wants to have damnable iteration, or lame and tinpotent conelu- 
sion, or not to know me argues yourself unknown, or winder the 
vibs of death, put within the commas. Indeed, when quotations 
have become as hackneyed as these are, good writers ure apt to 
leave them alone altogether. But where the author is entirely 
modern, and no peculiarity of style ear-marks the borrowed 
phrase, it is amusing as well as rather painful to notice what 
happens. A score of passages from Wordsworth have, by fre- 
quent reproduction in magazines and newspapers, become so 
“mixed up” with the yeoman style, that they pass unnoticed. 
First of all, such things are used with quotation-marks; then 
these are dropped, out of compliment to the reader, or for the 
sake of uniformity in the page; lastly, the less cultivated writers 
adopt the passages as part of the usual ornaments of style, 
without having the least idea that they are quotations. 

This, however, is not the indifferent thing it looks. ‘lake 
these words from Wordsworth’s sonnet composed on West- 
minster Bridge at dawn,—‘ at his own sweet will.” ‘There is 
neither humour nor intellectual playfulness, nor anything orna- 
mental or suggestive, in using these words, except as a quota- 
tion. The point, if any, lies in the slight shock or sense of 
tickling you get from finding them taken out of their proper 
connection. ‘The same may be said in a thousand cases. There 
is no humour or suggestion in the words, a question not to be 
asked, or, not upon compulsion, taken by themselves ; but 
when the reader knows them as quoted from Falstaff, they may, 
hackneyed as they are, be found humorous. Hence the import- 
ance of having a quotation so made as that it shall be recog- 
nised for one by everybody. When a writer who is worth 
reading quotes, he does it either out of mere delight (some of 
which he expects to communicate to the reader), or to gain 
something (and often it is much) by association of ideas, which 
he could not gain otherwise; or to arouse curiosity, or to 
brighten the page with a pleasant equivocation, or to suggest 
something which, as a matter of taste, morals, or good- 
fellowship, he could hardly blurt out. For this purpose, some- 
thing turns upon the reader’s knowing where the quotation 
comes from; but it is often enough, and it is always helpful, if 
he is simply able to tell that his author is quoting—from 
somewhere. 

The reasons, then, ought to be very clear, before one writer 
who is quoting another takes upon himself to omit to adver- 
tise the reader that he is doing so. The recent practice of 
padding-out the page with unacknowledged good things from 
others cannot be justified on any of the usual pleas. 
It is quite true that we all borrow ideas from each other 
—quite. It is also true that we all live upon each other 
day by day, yet there is such a crime as theft. ‘To spend all 
one’s time in hunting up the first seeds of ideas would be para- 
lysing,—on ne mangerait personne. We can forgive once in a 
way the “Je reprends mon bien ot je le trouve,” or Rossini’s 
reply when the musician complained of his having stolen one of 
his melodies,—“ Let him steal one of mine!” said the gay 
maestro. All this will pass, but it must not be abused in days 
when right-down deliberate literary thieving is, owing to 
various causes, so easy. We have already stated why many of 
the bad cases are not ripped up. But it is not a little curious 
that, while some reviewers and readers pay too little attention 
to this subject, we are all of us called upon now and then to 
read the most finically devised stuff about plagiarism, especially 
in the poets. For politeness’ sake, we will avoid actual in- 
stances, and take imaginary ones. A journalist or magazine 
writer is, perhaps, reading Ben Jonson’s “ Silent Woman,” 
and comes to the malediction upon the barber :—* Morose: 
Let his warming-pan be ever cold! vruewit: A perpetual 
frost underneath it, Sir! Morose: Let him never hope 
to see fire again!’ If he has a chance, he puts this down as 
the manifest original of “Oh! may he never more be warm!” 
in ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” Or he alights upon the 
exclamation in Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfi,’— Oh! that it 
were possible!” &c.; and that goes down as having suggested 
the opening of what is probably the most pathetic, and is 
certainly one of the most beautiful lyrics, in “ Maud,”—* Oh, 
that ’twere possible,’ &e. Now, that sort of thing is 











trash. But you may gather handfuls of it in the passe 
ing comments of writers who are mole-blind to plagiarism in 
mass, committed under their very noses in the literature of the 
hour. Perhaps deafness would be a better metaphor than blind. 
ness. For what is wanted first of all, is just enough quicknegg 
of ear to catch at once a discrepant note in the writing, A 
novelist, essayist, or poet may go in and out and round about, 
like William Blake, or Christopher Smart, or many another ; 
but, even if insane, he hardly passes in the same page from 
mere cleverness (or platitude, perhaps) to great force and beauty. 
And, certainly, if a so-called poem is little better than mosaic, 
all the best pieces of which are “conveyed,” it does seem as if 
somebody ought to find it out, and refrain from praise, if he 
cannot go farther. Meanwhile, it concerns us all to insist that 
within reasonable bounds all borrowed matter shall be openly 
acknowledged, unless it belongs to the mere “ houschold words” 
of Literature. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
WOMEN AND CENSURE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’} 

Srr,—Will you allow me to express the pleasure I have felt in 
reading your article on this subject, and my general agreement 
with your remarks on the undesirableness of inquiries by 
women into the private lives of their male acquaintances ? 
Perhaps I had not sufficiently remarked this point, in touching 
on the subject in the little book of which you speak so kindly, 
but I did press the matter of ‘ notorious” guilt only coming 
properly under the social ban, and added, “It is not our busi- 
ness to pry into any one’s secrets.” It is not, I think, practically 
difficult to draw a line between notorious vice which insults the 
community, and vice which at least has the grace to hide its 
head. No one has any hesitation in tabooing a wretched man 
who has cheated at cards. Why should the still baser and 
direr cheatings in far more sacred transactions, which usually 
become exposed in the Divorce Court, be deemed less open to: 
universal censure? A few years ago, all England rang with 
the trial of an officer for a most disgraceful crime. It was said 
at the time that ladies of his society visited him in prison; and 
it is reported that he has been since restored to his Club, If 
this be true, I can only say that, in my humble judgment, those 
women who visited him and those men who restored him, alike 
failed in an unquestionable duty. 

Pardon me, if I add that I do not think you attach quite 
enough importance to the personal, as distinguished from the 
social, duty of women in this matter. We should rejoice 
to do whatever is most expedient for the purification of 
society ; but our first duty is to be, ourselves, perfectly 
honest and straightforward. Even supposing it were best 
for society, or most merciful to the sinner, a truthful 
woman could not knowingly interchange the cordial courte- 
sies of society with persons whose deeds she loathed. She 
could not echo the laugh of the fraudulent Director who 
had ruined thousands by his dishonesty, or shake the hand 
which she knew had been engaged that morning in the 
torture of animals. Religious people of the last generation 
shrank from social pleasures, because they considered them 
tainted irremediably by vanity and falsehood. Were we really 
called on to pay honour and exhibit friendliness to those to 
whom honour is not due, and who are unworthy to be our 
friends, then those old Puritans were assuredly in the right, 
and we should each pray to be banished to “a lodge in some 
vast wilderness.’’—I an, Sir, &c., 

Dolgelly, October 18th. 


[As Miss Cobbe now explains her meaning, we believe that 
there is no essential difference between her view and our own.— 
Ep. Spectator. 


Frances Power CosBe. 





DREAMS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—* Unconscious reading,” to which you refer in your 
editorial note on Mr. Harper's letter, is, as you observe, the 
explanation of some dreams; but what explanation can be 
suggested for the following dream, and its attendant circum- 
stances? I was staying with a friend, a clergyman, in south 
Carnarvonshire, in March, 1877, I think, and dreamt that I was 
one of a shooting party. One of the company shot a woodcock. 


1 
¥ 


When I awoke, | was impressed with a very vivid recollection 
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of my dream, and its locality, which, as it appeared to me, I 
had never seen before. 

T had no occasion to mention the dream until the evening, 
when the following circumstances occurred. Returning with 
my friend from a long walk in the neighbourhood of Madryn 
Park, we chanced to full in with the squire’s gamekeeper, carry- 
ing his gun on his shoulder. My friend and the keeper walked on 
some fifty or sixty yards in advance of me. ‘They presently 
turned off the road at right angles, and disappeared from my 
view. When I came to the spot where they had left the road, 
I saw them following a path through a dingle. Though I had 
never been in the neighbourhood before, I felt the scene was 
familiarto me. I stopped to collect my thoughts, and endeavour 
to reconcile the inconsistency. In a moment it flashed 
upon me that this was the scene of my last night’s dream. 
I had a strange feeling of expectation; the identity of the scene 
became every moment clearer and clearer; my eyes fell on the 
exact spot where the woodcock of my dream had risen. I was 
certain the event of my dream would inevitably be re-enacted. 
I felt I must speak, and that there was not a moment to lose. 
I shouted to my friend,—* Look out! I dreamt I shot a wood- 
cock here last night!” My friend turned and replied,—‘* Did 
you?” The words were hardly out of his mouth and the gun 
off the keeper’s shoulder, I was still intently gazing on the very 
foot of ground, when up gets a woodcock, the woodcock of my 
dream, and falls to the“keeper’s gun, a capital snap shot. We 
were all not a little astonished, the keeper, moreover, remarking 
that he thought all the woodcocks had left the country some 
aveeks before.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas WARREN TREVOR. 

The Vicarage, Penmon, Beaumaris, October 8th. 





LOCAL TAXATION. 

(To tae Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$1r,—It is a matter of regret, as affecting his character for fair- 
ness, that Mr. Gladstone at Leeds should have spoken of the 
readjustment of local taxation as “ quartering the landlords 
and their descendants upon the Exchequer.” The first question 
is, are “the landlords,” 7.e., owners of real property, paying 
money which “ the Exchequer,” i.e., owners of personal property, 
ought to pay; and the next question is, can there be true Free- 
trade, so long as the farmer’s raw material, 7.e., his land, is un- 
justly weighted with its existing burdens, from which his foreign 
competitor is free ? 

That real property is paying a most unfair share of the rates, 
is unquestionable. Queen Elizabeth’s Poor-Law included stock- 
in-trade, i.e., personal property, within its meshes. ‘This is 
excused from time to time, by a special (continuance) Act of 
Parliament. And so land and houses have to pay the entire 
bill (and a very heavy bill, too), in the liquidation of which 
Stocks and all funded and personal property ought to share. 
This has been admitted by “quartering” gaols, and part of 
the cost of lunatics, as well as certain sanitary expenses, on the 
Consolidated Fund. But this process requires extending, before 
the injustice under which real property suffers will be remedied. 
As Mr. Sclater Booth suggested before the Duke of Richmond's 
Commission, this extension might well apply to workhouses, the 
police, and, I should like to add, main roads. 

It is surely no sufficient reason for refusing to redress a 
grievance, that the sufferer is “a landlord.” But, curiously 
enough, the persons who suffer most are the owners of houses, 
since houses pay more than land, being a constantly increasing 
class of property, and building societies are every day creating 
a greater number of house-owners. When once our Democracy 
in the towns come to see this matter in its true light, they will 
be as determined as the agriculturists that the grievance shall 
be remedied. And the grievance is simply this,—that whereas 
the income of England is 900 millions, only 250 millions are 
assessed to local rates, and so one particular class of property is 
saddled with burdens which ought to be spread over all classes 

of property.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghelere, October 19th. G. R. Portan. 





MR. HARDY’S VERNACULAR. 
{To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Will you permit me to say a word in confirmation of 
Mr. Hardy’s defence of himself, in your last week’s issue, from 
the charge brought against him by your reviewer of the 
“Papers of the Manchester Literary Club”? I know Mr. 
Hardy’s novels intimately, and am quite at a loss to find the 
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“linguistic puzzles” referred to. On the contrary, I have 
selected the conversations of his Dorsetshire peasants as 
admirable passages for “ penny readings,” and have read them, 
with the greatest success, to large audiences of uneducated 
townsfolk far away from Dorsetshire. They were invariably 
received with hearty appreciation, and raised peals of most 
genuine laughter. Now, “ penny reading” audiences are ex- 
ceedingly impatient of anything they do not quite understand, 
and thorough comprehension of the humour of the passages 
that excite amusement is an absolutely essential condition of 
really genuine laughter.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


THE POWER OF IMITATION IN DOGS. 
{To THE EpITor or THE “ SrEcTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—The following anecdote may interest those of your readers 
who are accustomed to observe the characteristic actions of dogs. 
1 can vouch for its accuracy, as I was an amused eye-witness, and 
several members of my family were also present, and have often 
told the story. 

A friend of ours and his wife were spending a musical evening 
with us, and an old, black, English terrier, who belonged to 
the house, had been in the drawing-room, which was upstairs. 
The dog had been kindly noticed by our friend, who was partially 
lame, from paralysis. On leaving the drawing-room, the dog 
followed him to the top of the staircase (we, with his wife, 
were waiting below in the hall), and with cocked tail and ears 
stood gravely watching his slow, limping descent. When the 
invalid was nearly at the foot of the stairs, the dog began to 
follow, limping on three legs (he was quite sound), in humorous 
imitation of our poor, afflicted friend; and this assumed jame- 
ness was gravely kept up, till he arrived on the mat. It was 
impossible to repress a smile, though our politeness was at 
stake, and the unconsciousness of our friend added to the dith- 
culty.—I am, Sir, &e., A. BR. 

THE NOISE OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcraTOR.”’ 
Str,—In the review of Mr. Marshall’s “ Through America,” in 
the Spectator of October 15th, you notice that the author 
remarks that Niagara is not deafening, but that the sound is 
so soft that a conversation can be carried on close beside the 
Falls without straining the voice. Will you allow me, as a 
former American traveller, to slightly amend Mr. Marshall's 
statement ? In 1872, I visited Niagara with a friend, and my 
experience was as follows. Standing in front of the American 
Fall, we found that at first the roar was so overpowering that, 
standing close together, we had to shout at the top of our voices 
to be heard at all; but in a few minutes the sound of the Falls 
seemed to pass into us, and become part of our being (1 can 
describe it in no other way), so that not only could we converse 
in an ordinary tone of voice, but we could hear (as if against 
the background of sound of the Falls) little streams trickling 
over the rocks, and even the twittering of birds.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. Wrentwortu PoweE.Lt. 
Tymawi, Abergwile, Carmarthen, October 20th. 





[*.* We have received a rejoinder from “A Sometime- 
Anglican ”’ to Mr. Warren’s letter of last week on “ Ritualism 
v. Principle,’ but we think it best to close the correspondence, 
as hardly likely to issue in any very tangible result.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


POETRY. 
aS 
VOICES OF THE SEA. 

AaGaty I linger by the Langland shore, 

And listen to the music of the Sea, 

For some familiar voice to speak to me 
Out of the deep, sweet, sad harmonious roar ; 
Whose murmuring cadences sound like a store 

Of loving words, treasures of memory, 

Oncé breathed into the ambient air, to be 
Vibrated through the ages evermore. 

The infinite tides environ us: no strain 
That e’er awakened human smiles or tears 

Ts lost; nor shall we call it back in vain. 
Beside the shore, amid the eternal spheres, 

Hark, the beloved voices once again 
Rise from the waves and winds to soothe mine ears. 

October, 1881. Herbert New. 
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ALUP: AB: 
AN IRREGULAR SONNET. 
- [* Aps,”? or “Apse.’”—An arched recess at the east end of the choir of an 
Anglo-Saxon church.—Chambers’s Dictionary. ] 
Musine upon the letters of his name 
Whom death hath lifted to a higher place, 
Methought, in its initials one might trace 
Some fancied symbol of his niche of fame. 
He stood, indeed, within the Church’s bound, 
He loved her purely, as some barefoot saint ; 
Yet cared he not, for ever, to be found 
In gorgeous choirs a stately ministrant. 
Nor yet the western door his footsteps sought, 
Which leads to bustling ways of toil and thought, 
With modern views and faithless fancies fraught. 
No; we shall find him ’neath the eastern dome, 
Facing the morn whence light and glory come, 


And gazing to the land which is their home. 
M. F. 








BOOKS. 


—_—~.>——_ 
M. DU CHAILLU’S SCANDINAVIAN BOOK.* 

Ir is a great pleasure to the reading world to renew their 
acquaintance with so old and cherished a friend as M. Paul du 
Chaillu. Their first introduction to him was a memorable event, 
and although it was attended by discussions in which he had 
something to forgive, and they had something to forget, it has 
been a source of satisfaction to both parties. ‘Twenty years ago, 
the pugilistic gorilla and the commercially-cannibal Fans 
were startling objects to the mind of the general reader, 
and they were received with enthusiasm, tempered by 
doubt. We have seen bien des autres since then, and 
travellers’ tales excite little doubt at present, but also little 
enthusiasm. It is a far cry to Equatorial Africa, or even to 
Ashango Land—the scene of a more recent journey by that 
traveller whom an Irish servant once announced to an ex- 
pectant company as “ Misther Shaloo !’—and of the making of 
books of travel, since those which transported us thither, there 
has been no end; but it is with the old pleasure that we prepare 
to read The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

There is very little fault-finding to be done in reference to M. du 
Chaillu’s new book, and it is best to get that little over at once. 
In aword, there is too much of the book; the author does not dis- 
tinguish between writing about countries of which little or nothing 
is known, and itis, therefore, for him to tell everything, and writing 
about countries which have afforded materials to several 
authors besides himself, who have, on the whole, used them with 
ability. The consequence is that the reader gets a good way 
into the first volume before he comes to anything new, and is 
all the time thinking, “ Where have I read all this before, about 
Goteberg, Swedish dinners, dress-coats, the smidrgas (as inevit- 
ably mentioned in a book of Scandinavian as the chota hazree 
is in a book of Indian travel), the affability of the late King 
Carl XV., the accessibility of the royal palace to all respect- 
able persons, and the very creditable standard of public educa- 
tion in Stockholm ?” He has read it all in dozens of books, 
and M. du Chaillu merely relates it more diffusely and with a 
stronger touch of personality in the narrative. Several chapters 
might have been left out altogether, and judicious compression 
would have improved the whole. 

It is just ten years and three months since M. du Chaillu 
took passage on board a steamer bound from Stockholm to 
Haparanda (on the Gulf of Bothnia), the most northerly town 
in Sweden, and that to which tourists from the south resort, 
to see the midnight sun and to observe the coast scenery. He 
gives a charming account of the three days’ voyage, the manners 
and customs of the travellers, the scenes they passed, and the 
regulations of the steamers. He does not say whether the fol- 
lowing description still applies :—“ All the servants on board 
of Swedish steamers on the Baltic, including the cooks, are 
females, and are under the supervision of a stewardess, who is 
general overseer, and has charge of the culinary department. 
This custom of employing female servants is said to date from 
the time of Charles XII., when his wars took away the male 
population.” He adds, with the gallantry of that incon- 
sistent race which supplies the world with men-cooks, that the 
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prevalent excellence was not to be wondered at! He also men- 
tions that in the Stockholm’s Enskilda Bank (now the Riks. 
banken), “several ladies hold very responsible positions,” and 
adds tliat a director of that bank, whose own history is most 
interesting, urged the fitness of women for such employment, 
and said “that in many cases, by their education, they were 
not so subject to temptation as men.” This is one of many 
hints that we might take from the Swedes with advantage. At 
Haparanda—a clean, thriving, civilised place, with a well- 
educated and scrupulously-polite population, mostly Finlanders, 
in the same latitude as the most northern part of Iceland, ang: 
where the sun rises on June 21st at 12.01 a.m., and sets at 
11.37 p.m.—M. du Chaillu astonished the natives. He told 
them he intended to go as far north as he could by land, and 
wanted to cross to the Polar Sea. Then they said, “ The people 
do not speak Swedish, after awhile there is no road, and the 
country is wild, thinly populated; the people will not be able: 
to understand where you wish to go. Will you be able to eat 
their food?” ‘* The food,” said M. du Chaillu, “ does not trouble: 
me in the least; I can eat anything.” “ Just go as far as the 
high-road, and come back,” said the friendly Haparanders, 
“No,” said the traveller, “I must go as far as North Cape,” 
and as they could not persuade, they heartily helped him. With 
the start of himself and his guide, Andreas Josefsson, “a good 
man,” the interest of the narrative, that describes nearly five: 
years of travel, M. Du Chaillu, in an irregular course, 
by routes often crossing each other, and at different seasons, 
either from the Baltic to the Polar Sea, or from the east to. 
the west, begins. He observed the whole coast from Haparanda 
to the extreme north-eastern point of Norway, a distance of 
3,200 miles, the greater part of it both in winter and in 
summer; and he sailed on almost every fjord, their shores 
having in the aggregate an extent of over 3,000 miles. The 
thoroughness of the spirit in which M. du Chaillu: made his 
investigation of the Northland and its peoples, the unsparing 
exertion that he imposed upon himself, and his genuine 
sympathy with the aspects of nature and the conditions 
of mankind in those regions, render the reader indulgent 
to faults of redundancy and occasional repetition in his 
narrative. Those who can recall his description of the 
scenery of Equatorial Africa, and their own surprise 
on reading of the vast park-like country, with its giant 
trees, its grand waterfalls, and its noble animal life, in regions 
where they had previously pictured only arid and noxious 
deserts, will derive great pleasure from his description of the 
Scandinavian countries; for instance, from such a sketch as 
this :— 

“Tt is a glorious land; with snowy, bold, and magnificent moun- 
tains ; deep, narrow, and well-wooded valleys; bleak plateaux and 
slopes; wild ravines; clear and picturesque lakes; immense forests 
of birch, pine, and fir-trees, whose solitude soothes the restless spirit 
of man; superb glaciers, unrivalled in Europe for size; arms of the 
sea, called fjords, of extreme beauty, reaching far inland in the 
midst of grand scenery; numberless rivulets, whose crystal waters 
vary in colour as the rays of the sun strike upon them on their 
journey towards the ocean, tumbling in countless cascades and rapids, 
filling the air with the music of their fall, so beautiful, that the 
beholder never tires of looking at them. Contrasted with these are 
immense areas of desolate and barren land and rocks, and swamps 
and moorlands, so dreary that they impress the stranger with a feel- 
ing of loneliness, from which he tries in vain to escape. There are 
also many exquisite sylvan landscapes, so quiet, so picturesque, by 
the sea and lakes, by the hills and the mountain-sides, by the river3 
and in the glades, that one delights to linger among them. Large 
and small tracts of cultivated land or fruitful glens, and valleys 
bounded by woods or rocks, with farmhouses and cottages, around 
which fair-haired children play, present a striking picture of content- 
ment. Nature in Norway is far bolder and more majestic than in 
Sweden, but certain parts of the coast along the Baltic present 
charming views of rural landscape.” 

Every traveller in Sweden and Norway tells us of the good 
roads, the quaint, light, pleasant carriages, and the female 
drivers, and, of course, M. du Chaillu is eloquent upon those 
points; but as he is a closer observer, he tells us more about 
them, and is very frank and entertaining in his stories of his 
personal relations with the people whom he met on his high-way 
and by-way journeys. Except Count Goblet d’Alviella, whose 
description of the sufferings of men and reindeer from mos- 
quitoes in Lapland is almost too horrid to read, no one has 
given a more graphic account of those pests of the northern 
latitudes than this, which refers to Pajala :— 

“Tn these latitudes, the snow has hardly melted when the mos- 
quitoes appear in countless multitudes, and the people have no rest 
night or day. In wooded districts, they are a perfect plague in July, 
after which a gnat appears. This bites very hard during the day, 
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but at night leaves one in peace, for it never enters the honses. 
Last comes a species of sand-fly, which also is very disagreeable. I 
was surprised, at a turn of the road, to see a black cloud. It wasa 
swarm of mosquitoes, so thick that it was impossible to see anything 
beyond. I was hurrying the horse through it, when he suddenly 
stopped, and then I saw three men working _on the road who had 
previously been invisible. This seems incredible, but such are the 
facts. Josefsson laughed, and observed, ‘ We have a saying here that 
when a traveller comes, he writes his name in a bed of mosquitoes, 
and when he comes back the following year he sees it again.’ ”’ 
Throughout the whole country, merciful and gentle treatment of 
animals is the rule; there are, consequently, few vicious ones to 
be met with. 

From Pajala, the traveller took the route of the Muonio 
River, which runs through a great extent of country, for some 
distance thickly peopled, and whose northern shores form a 
part of the frontier between Russian and Swedish Finland. He 
tells us much of the excitement of this voyage, with the con- 
stant succession of rapids, and the unfailing dexterity and daring 
of the boatmen. People who have not seen them, cannot 
jmagine the beauty of the crystal clearness of Scandinavian 
rivers. And then, the Midnight Sun is to be gazed at, in 
the midst of solitude and peace, where Nature is primevally 
grand, and yet man is civilised. ‘ How beautiful was the hour 
of midnight! How red and gorgeous was the sun! How 
drowsy was the landscape! Nature seemed asleep, in the midst 
of sunshine ; crystal dewdrops glittered like precious stones, as 
they hung from the blades of grass, the petals of wild-flowers, 
and the leaves of the birch-trees. Before two o’clock, the swal- 
lows were out of their nests. How far they had come to enjoy 
the spring of this remote region! No wonder that they love 
that beautiful short summer.” 

The author’s thorough liking and respect for the people 
among whom he travelled and lived, his sympathy with their 
tastes and their ways, his determination to learn Scandinavia 
by heart, beginning with its languages, and his abrogation of 
the custom of solitary meals for travellers, which at once placed 
him on a footing of familiarity with his hosts everywhere, give 
his book a distinctive character that renders it extremely in- 
teresting. He is a wonderfully close and comprehensive 
observer, and when he gets out of his boat on the Muonio to 
explore the country, he tells us about everything, from the trees, 
their uses, the trade in them, the way in which the tar is extracted 
and got down the rivers, to the ants, whose hills he occasionally 
demolished, and who, when he held up a little stick before them, 
would stand up on their hind-legs and seize it, “thus showing 
their bravery.”’ On this journey, the traveller came to strangely 
desolate places; ascending the Palajoki was an adventurous 
deed; the Refuge Station at AitYarvi must be one of the most 
solitary places in the world, and the cheery old man and wife 
who keep the provision store for the Norwegian Government 
the loneliest couple since Adam and Eve. Intense heat, mos- 
quitoes, and want of sleep (he kept himself awake, that he might 
not miss any of the river scenery), seem to have only slightly 
tempered M. du Chaillu’s enjoyment; his narrative brims over 
with good-humour, and when he reaches Bosekop, on the famous 
Alten Fjord, he tells this pleasant story :— 

‘“‘T was made welcome in every family I visited, and gave an enter- 
tainment to the young ladies, who had invited me to theirs, in the 
parlour of the hotel. Suddenly there was a pause, and all the guests 
looked at each other and whispered ; some of the ladies, headed by 
Professor Krijulf, came towards me, and asked, in the name of the 
company, if I would tell them something abcut my travels in Africa, 
and the gorillas. It was impossible to refuse, and there, in 70° of 
North latitude, in the quiet parlour of the hotel at Bosekop, I delivered 
a lecture on the equatorial regions of Africa, before as pleasant an 
assembly of people as one would wish to meet.” 

The island of Mageré, at whose northern extremity is the 
North Cape, and which has a population of twenty, afforded 
the traveller the strange spectacle of cows, sheep, and 
goats feeding on fish. The grass is insufficient, and these 
animals have two daily meals of cooked and raw fish, which 
they devour voraciously. After a long climb, succeeding to 
twenty-two hours without sleep, M. du Chaillu stood upon 
the extreme point of the North Cape, 980 feet above the 
sea-level. Before him lay the deep-blue Arctic Sea, as quiet as 
the wind, which hardly breathed upon it; beneath and around 
him an indescribably dreary landscape, above him a hazy, 
bluish sky, the sun so pale as to be almost white. “ Lower 
and lower,” he says, “the sun sank, and as the hour of mid- 
night approached, it seemed for awhile to follow slowly the line 
of the horizon, and at that hour shone beautifully over that 
lonely sea and dreary land. As it disappeared, I exclaimed, 
from the very brink of the precipice, ‘farewell to the Midnight 





Sun!’...... [had followed it from the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the Polar Sea, and I could go no further..... . To this 
day, I have before me those dark, rugged cliffs, that dreary, 
silent landscape, that quiet Arctic Sea, that serene sun shining 
over all; and I still hear the sad murmur of the waves, beating 
upon the lonely North Cape.” He was to return to those 
northern regions in winter, to wander with Laplanders and 
reindeer over snow mountains, and along frozen valleys and 
rivers, to see the coast lashed by tempestuous seas, and envel- 
oped in blinding snow-storms. 

One of the most interesting portions of M. du Chaillu’s book 
is the record of his journey, commencing at Bodé, a small port 
on the coast of Norwegian Nordland, across the peninsula of 
Scandinavia, to the town of Sulea, 65° 4’ N., in Sweden, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, traversing one of the wildest and most un- 
inhabitable districts of Sweden and Norway, and skirting the 
grand glacier of Sulitelma. With the exception of a Commission 
of Swedish and Norwegian officials, who had made the journey 
several years before, M. du Chaillu was at that time 
(1871) the first traveller who had undertaken it, and 
we do not remember to have seen any narrative of 
this route except his. He says:—‘ None should under- 
take the task of crossing the mountains of Qvickjock 
unless strong and accustomed to long marches and hardships, 
for in case of bad weather the exposure is great.” The superior- 
ity of Norway to Sweden in grandeur and picturesqueness all 
travellers dwell upon, but this traveller is as much in love with 
one country as with the other, and equally at home among all 
their peoples. His transitions are at times a little bewildering. 
One does not quite know where one is, or where he is, even while 
conscientiously consulting the excellent map that lurks in a 
snug pocket of the first volume; so the best way is to read 
right on, and not to mind. In the backwards and forwards of 
five years, it is very pardonable to get a little mixed, and we 
are glad the author has not adopted the journal form, which, in 
the most skilful hands, is always monotonous and fatiguing 
reading. 

M. du Chaillu gives a delightful description of the Saltda} 
Valley, to which he made an excursion, before the arrival of the 
Lapps who were to take him from Fagerli over the mountains to 
Sweden, by way of Sulitelma. Its inhabitants are among the 
most primitive in Norway. They are shut out from the world ; 
their valley is a scene of peace and plenty, where riches and 
crime are equally unknown; its outlet is to the sea, and its in- 
dustry is agricultural. The people are cheerful, educated, pious, 
unambitious, and healthy. It is pleasant to be assured that 
there is one such place left in the world, and harder to believe 
in than gorillas. There is also a delightful description, too long 
for extract, of the Larsen family, with whom M. du Chaillz 
lived at Fagerli, and their grief at parting with him. “ Ole, 
the young son,” he says, ‘went with me up the hill, carrying 
my gun, and the last words I heard were loud calls to my 
Lapland guides to ‘take care of Paul!’” Every one called him 
Paul, and once, at Valle, one Paul Paulsen insisted upon it 
that he must be a Norwegian. How else should he speak 
Norsk? ‘ Was your father also called Paul?” the good fellow 
asked. M. du Chaillu said, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘“ Then you are Paul Paul- 
sen, and Norsk!” shouted the other, conclusively convinced. 
The first sight of the Lapp encampment, with its reindeer herds, 
was gained on descending a high hill in great cold, and with 
very desolate surroundings, Sulitelma bearing east. When the 
traveller, with his guides, reached it, an entirely novel sense and 
new existence awaited him. Descriptions of the Lapps and 
their lives are common enough, but we know of none like this, 
so friendly, sympathetic, and comprehensive. We can only 
indicate it to the reader, as characteristic of the author, 
and of profound interest in itself. No writer has made 
travel in desolate regions more attractive ; he seizes upon every 
object of animal and vegetable life, and he diversities the closely 
descriptive portions of the work, in which useful knowledge is 
packed with professorial skill, with personal details, anecdotes, 
and remarks, that carry the reader on in an invariably pleasant 
companionship. Thus we have a description of Hohnsund, on 
the Umea River, of the people and the schools there, of the beau- 
tiful province of Angermanland, its exquisite river, and its 
School of Agricultural Instruction (which deserves special 
attention), to enliven the geological chapters, and an elaborate 
treatise on the glacial period. Ina very curious description of 
a sea-side parish in Helsingland, called Harmangar, the toHow- 
ing account of the treatment of the poor occurs :— 
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“ While I was chatting in one of the houses, an old man entered, 

dressed in a suit of new clothes, and wearing a high silk hat ; he was 
bidden to take a seat ; when, upon inquiry, it was whispered into my 
ear that he was a pauper, I could hardly believe it. In some parishes 
the people prefer to have no poor-houses, as there are very few 
paupers. Each person who has to be supported has to prove before 
the Hiradsting that he is too old or infirm to work, then he goes and 
remains six days on every farm in the parish. I was surprised to see 
how kindly they were treated—in many instances, like visitors— 
having better food than that daily used by the family, and a good 
bed ; and so they go from one farm to another. They are well cared 
for ; it would be a great disgrace, if the report should spread that 
Farmer So-and.so was hard-hearted to the poor. It sometimes happens 
that a man is not fully able to provide for his wants, from imbecility or 
some other cause ; in that case, the authorities of the parish make 
arrangements with some of the farmers to pay a fixed sum annuaily, 
stimulating what kind of labour the man may undertake, which is 
generally to tend the sheep or cows, split wood, draw water; in a 
word, to make himself useful ina small way.” 
From this, and many other things which M. du Chaillu tells 
us of the Swedes and Norwegians, their humanity, their charity, 
their courtesy, and their abiding sense of the fraternity of man- 
kind, it is evident that there is a great deal of practical Christi- 
anity in the land of the ancient Vikings. 


PROFESSOR COLVIN ON LANDOR.* 

Mr. Sipyrey Cotviy, in his prefatory note, gives a list of the 
published works he has consulted in the preparation of this 
monograph, aud states that he has also had access to some un- 
published material; but in the way of fact, he has comparatively 
little to give us that cannot be found in the book which, of 
‘course, heads his list,—the admirable and exhaustive biography 
by Mr. John Forster. Mr. Forster was not, as Professor 
Dowden has pointed out, a biographer of genius; but his work 
was characterised by thorough knowledge, great discrimination, 
and perfect tact, and in telling over again a story which has 
been told so well, the later writer is compelled to choose 
whether he will sacrifice originality, or some other quality 
even more important and valuable. We believe that, on the 
whole, Mr. Colvin has chosen wisely, and should it be urged 
as an objection against the biographical part of his book that 
it is simply a condensation of Mr. Forster’s two bulky volumes, 
the obvious reply to such a criticism is that it could hardly be 
anything else, unless it were something worse. Condensation is, 
however, not the easy task that it might seem, to one who has 
never attempted it. In reducing the scale, clearness may easily 
be diminished, or perspective may go wrong; and in a work 
which, howsoever scholarly in execution, is intended for the 
partially-informed reader, it is essential that the main outlines 
should be given with sufficient distinctness to be apprehended 
at once,—that in the smaller canvas the breadth of the larger 
one should, if possible, be not only preserved, but intensified. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. Colvin gives rather too much 
detail, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
he does not sufficiently distinguish between detail which is 
more, and that which is less, characteristic. Then, too, 
the periods into which Landoyr’s life was divided are not 
defined with sufficient sharpness; the main landmarks do not 
catch the eye; and the result of these deficiencies is a confused 
impression on the mind of any but the most careful reader, 
Even what seem unpleasant breaks in a narrative, may be pre- 
ferable to an unbroken continuity which presents no salient 
points on which the mind can rest. 

It would, however, be unfair to criticise according to bio- 
graphical canons a book which is evidently intended to be less 
of a biography than of an apologia ; an attempt to popularise a 
writer who is, for various reasons, less popular than any Eng- 
lish man of letters of equal rank. We can hardly think that 
the attempt will be successful, for we believe that, in spite of 
Mr. Colvin, Gebir and the Imaginary Conversations will con- 
tinue to be “ caviare to the general ;” but though the verdict of 
the mass of readers seems too decisive to be easily set aside, it 
must be said that this little volume contains a very cogent, 
and at the same time temperate, appeal for a new trial 
of Landor in the court of public opinion. With some 
dread of the charge of Philistinism being brought against us, 
we must frankly state our opinion that Landor has been as 
much over-estimated by a little coterie of admirers as he has 
certainly been unduly neglected by the world at large. Books 
it should never be forgotten, are written that they may be read; 
and the writer who utterly fails to gain the attention not 
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merely of the crowd, but of the great majority of fairly culti- 
vated men and women, can hardly thus fail in virtue of his good 
qualities alone. There must be some alloy in the gold, which 
prevents it from obtaining general currency; and the mistake 
of Landor-worshippers is that, instead of allowing this fact, 
they endeavour to convince themselves and us that the excep- 
tional purity of the metal is really the cause of the indif- 
ference with which it is regarded. Of course, there is 
something to be said even for reasoning which at the 
first blush sounds so thoroughly absurd. Certain artistic 
qualities which are undoubtedly good qualities may be less 
fashionable at one time than at another, and what is ap- 
preciated by one generation may be more or less neglected 
by the next; but much more is meant by these critics than that 
Landor’s literary virtues were not those that specially appealed 
to the popular taste of his age. They hold that these virtues 
are of a kind which cannot appeal to the popular taste of any 
age,—that their perfection and the charm which belongs to it 
are necessarily inappreciable by all but the highly cultured few ; 
and it is clear that their delight in Landor is intensified by the 
fact that it is altogether unshared by the majority of the sub- 
scribers to Mudie’s and the Grosvenor. 

Mr. Colvin is candid, and he is not extravagant; but even he 
hardly seems to discern the true secret of Landor’s weakness, 
though once or twice he is clearly on the track of it. So early 
as the second page of the volume we come across the following 
passage, which could not well be more truthfully felt or better 
expressed :— 

“So strong, indeed, was this instinct of originality in Landor, that 
he declines to fall in with the thoughts or to repeat the words of 
others, even when to do so would be most natural. Thongh an in- 
satiable and retentive reader, in his own writing he does not choose 
to deal in the friendly and commodious currency of quotation, alla- 
sion, and reminiscence. Everything he says must be his own, and 
nothing but his own, ..... Again, although in saying what he 
chooses to say, Landor is one of the clearest and most direct of 
writers, it is his pleasure to leave much unsaid of that which makes 
ordinary writing easy and effective. He is so anxious to avoid say- 
ing what is superfluous, that he does not always say what is neces- 
sary. As soon has he has given adequate expression to any idea, he 
leaves it, and passes on to the next, forgetting sometimes to make 
clear to the reader the connection of his ideas with one another.” 
The facts are well stated here, but in stating them Mr. Colvin 
seems hardly aware that he is really drawing up an impeach- 
ment. If writing be not merely a fine art, but: a vehicle of 
expression, all lapses from transparency of expression must be 
grave faults ; and this sacrifice of naturalness to a spurious 
originality, this refusal to deal in the most commodious literary 
currency, and this leaving out of the necessary in order to 
escape the superfluous, give to Landor’s work an air of affecta- 
tion and unreality which repels the majority of readers, and 
prevents them from full appreciation of what is really admir- 
able in the books of one who is, after all, among the great 
writers of the century. 

“ven those who are unable to feel the peculiar charm of Lan- 
dor’s work—a charm born of the alliance of masculine strength 
with feminine grace—can hardly fail to be conscious of an im- 
pression of weight, largeness, and supremacy. It is a testimony 
to his greatness that we seldom think of comparing him with any 
but the greatest. The critic of his Imayinary Conversations 
finds it impossible to refrain from mentioning the great name 
of Plato; his work in verse has been again and again 
set side by side with that of Milton; and in estimating his 
dramatic achievements we can think only of Shakespeare, and 
try to differentiate his treatment from that of the master of 
English drama. Writings which suggest such comparisons, 
or even such contrasts, must have an element of greatness ; and 
Mr. Colvin very justly indicates the most striking elements of 
this greatness, when he speaks of Landor’s “ haughty splendour 
and massive concentration.” There are few writers of whom 
these impressive qualities can be predicated in combination. 
There is as much “haughty splendour’? in some pages of 
Burke as in any page of Landor, but the stream of gorgeous 
rhetoric is wont to burst its banks, and to lose force in diffu- 
sive expansion. Of “massive concentration” Bacon is, per- 
haps, the best example in English litersture; for specific 
gravity of thought, one or two of the essays are unrivalled ; 
but when Bacon becomes most massive, most concen- 
trated, he is always too thrifty and severe to be splendid. 
Landor had a finer feeling for the true economics of literature 
than either of these great writers,—an unerring sense of the fit- 
ness of an image, a word, or a cadence, resembling nothing so 
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much as that exquisite sensibility which in social life differen- 
tiates a perfect manner from one which just falls short of per- 
fection. The defect of this virtue, as manifested in Landor, is 
that the regulative force is a little too obvious; even when he 
has most of freedom and ease, we feel that he lacks abandon,— 
that he is holding himself a little too well in hand. Much of 
his blank verse is almost mechanically uniform in its movement ; 
the intervals between the pauses are monotonously regular; but 
even where, as in the Hellenics, they are most skilfully and 
delicately varied, the music is still too measured, too calculable, 
really to move us. We admire, we are charmed, we are im- 
pressed, but we are not carried out of ourselves as we are by the 
music of Paradise Lost, with its solemn thunders, its far-reach- 
ing vibrations of a sound like that of many waters. 

The Imaginary Conversations will always be regarded as 
Landor’s largest, most characteristic, and most delight-giving 
achievement. ‘Thought luxuriates in these pages like vegetation 
in a Brazilian forest; few books give us so unmistakable an 
impression of inexhaustibility, few afford an outlook upon an 
ampler horizon. The variety of matter and manner in these 
colloquies, the happy preservation in the best of them of high 
intellectual interest in union with sharp dramatic presentation, 
the sustained felicity of style, with its frequent gleam and 
constant grace, incline the sympathetic reader in some enthu- 
siastic moment to apply to Landor the extravagant eulogy passed 
by Coleridge upon Thomas Fuller. ‘‘ Next to Shakespeare ”— 
such were Coleridge’s words—* I am not certain whether Thomas 
Fuller, beyond all other writers, does not excite in me the sense and 
emotion of the marvellous; the degree in which any given faculty, 
or combination of faculties, is possessed and manifested so far 
surpassing what would have been thought possible in a single 
mind, as to give one’s admiration the flavour and quality of 
wonder.” And yet the reader who feels that these words express 
his occasional emotion with regard to Landor, will sorrowfully 
admit that he is bored almost as frequently as he is charmed. 
Even Mr. Colvin is compelled to declare that,— 

“He {Landor] does what he was so keenly sensible of Words- 

worth’s mistake in allowing himself to do,—he drones. It is a clas- 
sical and, from the point of view of style, an exemplary form of 
droning, but it is droning still. To the lover of fine thoughts, there 
is not one of these dialogues which it is not worth his while to read 
through and through for the sake of the jewels it contains. But there 
are not many which, like the dialogues of Diogenes and Plato, of the 
two Ciceros, of Marvele and Archbishop Parker, we can recommend to 
the ordinarily intelligent reader, in the confidence that he will not be 
fatigued before the end.’ 
It is in this apparently contradictory manner that every 
critic who is at once competent and candid is compelled to 
speak of Landor. His strength and his weakness are so 
curiously intermingled that it is difficult to judge him with 
perfect justice, and at the same time with satisfying adequacy. 
Mr. Colvin is a genuine appreciator, without being a reckless 
eulogist ; and his book, in spite of some defects, which are per- 
haps unavoidable, is one which can hardly fail to be interesting 
to those who know Landor, and instructive to those to whom 
he is still a stranger. 


A MAN OF THE DAY.* 

Tue originality and talent displayed in David Armstrong made 
us turn hopefully to A Man of the Day; but we confess we 
are disappointed in it, and think that it falls short of its pre- 
decessor. David Armstrong afforded no internal evidence of 
having been the production of more than one person; but that 
cannot be said of the present work, which is strikingly uneven. 
The first volume is excellent, and has all the strength of ap- 
parent reality; the second is rather inferior, except for one 
powerful death-bed scene; the third contains much that is weak 
and unreal, and culminates in what is little short of an absurdity 
in representing a hard-headed, sceptical man as being seriously 
impressed by another’s dream. ‘There is a worse blemish 
than unevenness, too, and we think it our duty to say that we 
cannot consider the book a wholesome one to put into the 
hands of young people. ‘There is an episode (which is 
quite needless, and by no means essential to the story) 
wherein evil of a kind that the mind is peculiarly liable to be 
sullied by dwelling upon, is introduced and dealt with in an 
undesirable manner, and the guilty have a halo of romantic 
interest flung around them. And this we disapprove of so 
strongly, that we cannot pass over it unnoticed. 


* A Man of the Day, By the Authors of “ David Armstrong.” London : 
Bentley, 





The purpose of the book is good; and it is to be regretted 
that the execution should not be as satisfactory as the design. 
It aims at showing that Secularism and Atheism must inevitably 
fail to satisfy the requirements of humanity; and for this end 
we have a study of Alick Lisle, who begins life as the son of a 
poor cottager working in the fields, and raises himself to the 
position of earning his livelihood as an author. He has con- 
siderable natural ability, great powers of persevering work, and 
a thirst for education; and his progress is depicted in a natural 
and interesting manner in the first volume. No one can fail to 
feel attracted to the good-hearted, conscientious boy, whom 
we are introduced to as dutifully nursing the baby for his 
mother, though he is longing to be free for the fishing, bird- 
nesting, and butterfly-hunting which he loves, and who is feeling 
inclined to resent the fate which has given him “ duties to 
perform, and a conscience too tender to permit of him slipping 
them.” Intense sympathy with nature in all forms, both 
animate and inanimate; longing after truth; love of what is. 
good; and desire to right wrongs,—these are Alick’s character- 
istics. One day he hears his schoolmaster discourse upon the 
stand against James II. made by the bishops, and this gives 
him a new idea :— 

‘His slow but basy brain had got hold of a problem; how to 
harmonise his mother’s respect for the powers that be, with the 
struggle against such powers in the past; a struggle he instinctively 
felt to have been righteous. To Alick, the past could simply be 
interesting in its connection with the present, or for the light it 
threw on the future. He was only a boy, with all a boy’s eagerness 
to realise theory into fact ; and for days after he used to wonder how 
a man with such thoughts in his brain as the schoolmaster had, could 
sit quietly, apparently content to let things rest. Rest in all their 
meanness, their injustice, and their unrighteousness.” 

It is impossible for him to be satisfied with the easy belief of 
his mother, who says :— 

“T always held that if folks minded their own business, and didn’t 

run into no debt, they weren’t far out; and if they went to church 
on Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and Whitsun Sunday—even if 
they did fall asleep when the sermon was extra long and the weather 
hot, they were on the right-road, and might leave the thinking to the 
squire and the parson, them that has nothin’ else to do. It stands to 
reason they’ll do it better than us poor folks, for their minds aren’t 
fashed about meat and drink and the rent-day.”’ 
He is one of those who will venture to think for themselves, 
and to try to cast off all fetters of custom, tradition, and pre- 
judice. Yet it never strikes him that nothing less than miraculous 
inspiration could justify his supposing himself, at the age of two 
or three-and-twenty, qualified to be an original teacher of theo- 
logical subjects, and to set up the infallibility of his own crude 
opinions in opposition to the accumulated wisdom of ages! He 
readily adopts the secularist theory of life, and believes that 
mankind is thereby to be regenerated :— 

“ He had ceased to beiieve in a world being created out of chaos: 

by divine fiat ; but then, as yet, he found no difficulty in fancying 
that the moral chaos could be reconstructed into an orderly cosmos ! 
He had ceased to believe in physical miracles, but had apparently 
still ample faith in the possibility of moral ones. Had no belief left 
in the self-sacrifice of Calvary, and yet seemed to think the time 
might come when every man should gain a Christ-like power of self- 
renunciation.” 
Though an admirer of Carlyle, he seems never to have realised 
the profound truth of that author’s words :—‘‘ Denial of Self, an- 
nihilation of Self. This is yet the highest wisdom that Heaven 
has revealed to our earth.” For had Alick taken to heart that 
teaching, it would surely have warned him against the defective, 
limp religion which is the creation of a man’s own mind, and 
depends solely upon what his private ideal of right and wrong 
happens to be; which recognises nothing external to Self, and 
can never rise above the confines of his highest imagination ; and 
therefore causes him to believe in, and worship, only the ideal 
that he has himself set up. A religion which thus makes Self 
its idol, first cause, and final end, is necessarily as flabby and 
limited as the artistic taste of the wsthete who admires nothing 
but the productions of himself and his equals. And such a 
religion is useless to its possessor, for purposes of comforting 
or strengthening anyone else. For if, he says,—‘ The thing 
you are called on to do, or to bear, may be unpleasant; but 
never mind that. It must be right, because it corresponds to 
my ideal of what is right;” will not the answer be, “'That’s all 
very fine, as far as you are concerned. But J’ve an ideal of my 
own, too; and it’s not the same as yours’? Therefore Alick 
finds that his secularism robs him of that power of relieving 
the woes of his fellow-creatures which he so greatly desires, and 
this discovery begins to make him doubt whether he may not 
have been mistaken. He sees,— 
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“Children prematurely old, men brutal or abject, women bold and 
sensual, or crushed and careworn—all hurrying on to the unknown. 
What comfort for such as these in his fine creed of the progress of 
mankind, in the glorious heritage to be stored up for posterity ? 
Think of preaching that as a lever to yonder intoxicated brute, who 
clenches his fist in the face of the wretched woman clinging appeal- 
ingly to him; as he turns to enter the glaring, gaudy spirit-bar 
opposite.” 

He falls in love, too, and the intensity of his affection makes 
him shrink from the idea of final annihilation, because true love 
has always an instinctive sense that it is immortal :— 

“ Annihilation. Was such a theory tenable, looking into Nelly’s 
eyes? Did he wish to believe that she would die, body and soul to- 
‘gether ; so perfect a creation for so brief an existence ? Could one 
who loved her rest content that love should be less than immortal ? 
It was profanation to love itself, to think of it as otherwise; and 
yyet—what hope was there for its continuance? None that was 
satisfactory out of her presence—while in it, none seemed necessary.” 
His sweetheart is a good, innocent, devout, little country girl. 
At first, he deludes himself with the notion that their being 
poles apart in religious belief is immaterial. But after a while, 
he comes to see that this is a fallacy; that there can be but 
small likelihood of real and durable wedded happiness, where 
husband and wife are absolutely opposed to each other in so 
vital a matter as faith; and that it is safest for like to wed with 
like,—Jew with Jew, Christian with Christian, unbeliever with 
unbeliever :— 

“ He recognised, at first unconsciously, that love can only live and 

grow robust in an atmosphere of full sympathy. He had grown to 
feel that heart must speak to heart, soul reveal itself to soul, before 
the love between man and woman can satisfy the higher ideal of 
either. His hope, therefore, that Nelly and he could make each 
other happy—while he must keep his deepest thoughts unspoken, and 
while what was noblest in them both could ask no sympathy from the 
other—was a delusion.” 
Thus atheism makes life intolerable to him in every way. As it 
was “perverted sympathy with suffering that had driven Alick 
to atheism,” so “a deeper and more sympathetic insight into 
that suffering served to render him dissatisfied with it.” The 
end of the struggle is that he gives up his unbelief, in favour 
of a rather nondescript frame of mind, which, though not 
exactly belief in God, yet allows the possibility of such 
belief being true. The account of his conversion is decidedly 
weak; the change is made to depend too much upon mere 
emotion to be at all satisfactory, or in keeping with the nature 
of the man described. 

Our remarks upon the hero leave no room for speaking of the 
other characters of the book ; but before concluding, we wish to 
notice the charming little descriptive bits which occur from time 
to time, and prove their writer to be a genuine lover of nature. 
We should, however, have thought that any one who was so 
fond of natural history would have known that hawks strike 
their prey with the claw, and not the bill ; consequently, we were 
surprised to read of a hawk swooping upon a little bird, and 
striking a death-blow “ with its terrible beak.” 





IN GIPSY TENTS.* 


ONE summer evening, in a meadow near Dolgelly, Mr. Groome 
found that some old acquaintances had pitched their tents. 
Gipsies they were, some thirty in number, of ages varying from 
two months to sixty years, headed by the patriarch of the family, 
Silvanus Lovell, and his wife Lementina. Seven sons and 
three of their daughters accompanied the old couple, with their 
spouses; whilst “grandchildren, horses, ponies, donkeys, and 
dogs would almost outnumber Homer’s catalogue of ships.” 
Fraternising with these people, who gave him a hearty welcome, 
Mr. Groome spent a considerable portion of their stay of four 
‘days at the tents or in their company, and the greater part of 
this book is a record of converse and yarn-spinning between 
his friends and himself. Your true-born gipsy is ever ready 
for a talk; or, as old Matty Cooper once said, “has good 
deliverance of tongue.” Old Matty, who is not unknown to 
Mr. Groome, does a little field-work sometimes; but when 
he is at work, he is ever on the look-out for some excuse 
to leave off, and will begin to bow’and touch his hat when one 
is a quarter of a mile away, hoping for a chance of a talk about 
some famous run with the Queen’ hounds, with whom he was 
runner in former years. Asking him one day about his son 
Oliver, he said, “ Oliver don’t like work, as you know, Sir; but 
he has a good deliverance of tongue, has Oliver,—a good de- 
liverance of tongue.” Oliver had gone off on a round of race 
meetings. And as with Oliver Cooper, so was it with the 
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Lovells. When the day’s work—which consisted in fiddling, 
fishing, and begging--was over, these gipsies seem to have 
sought escape from the cares which infest the day by telling stories, 
in which quantity, it must be admitted, has often to make up for 
quality. Weare reminded of the Christy Minstrels, with Bones 
and Pompey at either end, and Mr. Groome taking the place of 
the suave and explanatory gentleman-nigger in the middle. 
Some of these “ deliverances” are amusing, and Mr. Groome 
has caught the manner of speech of people of this class. Here 
is a sample :— 

“ Silvanus faltered, thoughts too deep for words arresting further 
progress ; and Mautis, seeing his chance, took up the running instantly, 
‘Ay, bor, and my daddy was fined onest by Albrighton, only for 
stopping on the road. He was just going to shave himself, and my 
mammy had been making cakes to the fire, and there was two hedge. 
hogs roasting, and a lot of potatoes roasting in the ashes; when on 
turning round, my daddy saw the fine policemen coming. Pretty 
hangman said, ‘Good morning, Lovell.’ ‘Good morning,’ said my 
daddy, with the razor in his hand. ‘ You’ve got to go along with me,’ 
he said. ‘All right,’ my daddy answered, ‘we’ll go anywheres you 
has a mind to,’ thinking he was only joking. And then he pulled out 
the handcuffs, and put them on my daddy’s hands, and took him off. 
About five miles it was he took him, to Shifnal, to have him tried, 
only for stopping in the road. And the magistrate there wouldn’t 
say nothing against him, so then he took him to another magistrate’s, 
where my mammy used to call, and after a deal of trouble, my 
daddy got off with paying three half-crowns. And the pretty 
hangman was afeared to walk along the road with my daddy 
afterwards; he wouldn’t go with him. And whiles they were 
away, Dimiti pulled the tent down and took the two biggest 
tent-rods, and made himself ploughing up and down the road with 
them. And he drank a great big canful of milk, and ate up all the 
cakes, That was his day’s work, when my daddy was took ; never 
paid the slightest notice. And that was the first and last time as 
ever that pretty hangman had anything to say to we. My daddy 
sold him a pair of breeches after that, and thrashed his brother.’ 
—‘ There ! and I met him onest, and shouted ‘ Object !”’’ said Dimiti, 
jealous for his filial piety ; ‘and wasn’t I troubled all that blessed 
day, pulling the tent down, minding you young children, and keeping 
an eye upon the animals ? But the nicest policeman as ever I knowed, 
reia, was him as married Mrs. Elliott’s Susan. They were both quite 
young, and she always used to go with him every night upon his 
rounds ; said she never liked to trust him by himself. And when they'd 
come by our tents, they’d stand and talk for ever so long; and 
very often she’d come in and sit down, and he’d stand outside 
talking. He didn’t bide there long; gérgios saw he was too good 
for a policeman. He never took up nobody, and the pretty fine 
magistrates didn’t like it.’—‘ Wanting in zeal he doubtless seemed to 
them; but what, Silvanus, really is the law about gipsies stopping 
by the side of roads? In some few parts of England, one sees every 


| stretch of turf blackened with tent-places; in others, Romané must 


hire fields, at least if they can’t get them for the asking.’—‘The 
law ? Why, that you mustn’t make up your place with fifteen feet of 
the crown of the highway; but mostwise it goes by squire’s or 
parson’s liking, whether they’re partial to our kind of people. Some 
places you are free to stop, and welcome; and some you durstn’t 
stop at for the life of you, no, not if you was to make right off the 
road, a hundred yards and more. I never stops much in roads my- 
self, fear of the horses and neddies getting pounded ; nor it isn’t often 
I pays for a field, ’cause all the highest gentry knows me where I travel. 
Now, Pyramus was paying ten shillings a week, when he was stay- 
ing up by London last December; and Plato was in a field by Brum- 
magem, oh! two years gone, with some of the Hernes and Bucklands, 
and the lot of them were paying thirty shillings. Lord bless us all, 
how times is altered! If you’d told my grandfather, old Henry 
Lovell, of paying for a bit of ground to stop, he’d have thought the 
world was coming to an end.’”’ 

These gipsies were without houses on wheels, which are ill- 
suited for Welsh hills, but they had with them two-wheeled 
tilted carts. The price of a gipsy sleeping-waggon ranges be- 
tween £20 and £130, whilst the cost of the tilt-like tents, which 
are of rough blankets, varies from £10 to £20. There were 
seven of such tents in the Lovells’ camp. We are told that “a 
real gipsy who cannot in an emergency find his £10 or £20, is 
a very exceptional character.” 

Mr. Groome is an advanced scholar in gipsy-lore, and has 
acquired the art of “rékering Romanes,” or talking Romany, 
in a way that can deceive gipsies themselves. As he told Plato 
Lovell :— 

“ T was walking one day in London, not so long ago, past the great 
church of Westminster, when 1 saw two men, and a look was enough 
to tell me what they were. One was tall, hovk-nosed, and elderly, 
the other a slim, good-looking, young fellow, but both were as black 
as any tea-kettle; so presently I came up by them. ‘ How d’ye do? 
said I, in Romanes; and the tall one answered, ‘ And how are you, 
brother ? “I haven’t set eyes on you I don’t know when.’ Which 
was likely enough, Plato, because he had never seen me in his life.— 
‘No,’ I said, ‘it is a goodish while; and as we walked on talking, | 
learned they were two of the Smiths, staying at Battersea. By-and- 
by, Hook-nose says, ‘ You'll take a glass, brother?’ So we went into 
a public-house, and first he paid for a quart, and then I paid for a 
quart. And, then, ‘ You haven’t been out long, brother ?’—‘ No, not 
very long, brother.’—-Seven years was it, brother ?’—‘ Seven years it 
was.’—‘ About a horse, brother ?’—‘ About a horse.’—And then I came 
away.” 
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The knowledge of Romanes is not confined to gipsies. 
Betting-men and horse-dealers understand it ; so do“ Gérgios” 
—Gentiles—in many parts of the country, and in towns where 
gipsies have permanent quarters. But there are few who have 
the depth of knowledge possessed by Mr. Groome, or who could 
write a Romany song such as he has written, and sung to the 
tune of “ Billy Taylor ” to an appreciative audience in the gipsy 
tents. Mr. Groome is evidently impressed with the romance of 
gipsy life, and this idea runs through the whole of his book. 
In a sentence, perhaps more remarkable than intelligible, we 
are informed that “my Elfland from boyhood had been 
this Little Egypt, a region of lotos, mirage, and enchant- 
ments, whose crocodiles had seemed to me to weep, whose 
jiwas (‘varmint’), for me had been no worse Third Plague 
than plaguey Cleopatras.” But where, now-a-days, we 
ask, is the romance of gipsy life? If ever it existed, it 
has perished long since. It is in vain that we have looked 
in this book for anything like romance or poetry; nothing 
of the sort lingers any longer among the tents of the 
wandering gipsies. That there is a certain picturesqueness 
about an encampment, in fine weather, is not to be denied, but 
taking the year round, life under such conditions does not present 
very attractive aspects. As specimens of the human animal, 
some of these wanderers are very fine. Old Silvanus Lovell is 
over six feet, with dazzling teeth and bright, hazel eyes; and 
his wife, Lementina, though fifty-seven years old, is “ straight, 
lithe, and able to walk three miles an hour, handsome withal, if 
somewhat weather-worn ;” whilst their seven sons are all strap- 
ping men. It will be remembered how Charles Kingsley ad- 
mired the physical beauty and fine carriage of the gipsy race, 
but there fascination ends. For what does all this talk in gipsy 
tents amount to? The Lovells talk very much as one would 
expect such illiterate, ignorant people to talk. They have their 
folk-lore tales to tell, and they spin very long yarns of their own 
experiences, most of these being accounts of dealings in horses 
and donkeys, of drinking—old Silvanus is described by his 
affectionate daughter Ruth as “such a funny old chicken, when- 
ever he get the leasest spot to drink,”—or of quarrels, either 
among themselves, or with the “ pretty hangman.” But there 
is nothing romantic in any of these pages, and this is unfortu- 
nate for Mr. Groome’s “ Little Egypt.” In the last English 
Census, 8,025 persons are set down as living in tents, caravans, 
and the open air, but the number of pure-blooded gipsies 
among these must be very few. As a rule, the truer bred they 
are, the better are they found in disposition; but the lower- 
class cross-bred gipsies, such as go round the country with 
rifle-galleries and cocoa-nuts, are among the lowest of the 
population, and it is a serious question how such people, and 
especially their children, are to be got at. It is idle to say that 
they are no worse than the refuse population of great towns. 
At present, all nomads escape entirely from educational and 
sanitary legislation, and we have noticed how comparatively 
large a per-centage of such people are marked with small-pox. 
The fact is, that gipsies of the Lovell type are very rare, and, 
if we remember rightly, this family, with a few others, are ex- 
cepted by Mr. George Smith from his sweeping condemnation 
of nomads in general. 

Our author falls foul of Mr. Smith’s statements in Gipsy Lifes 
and in letters to various newspapers. He read some of these 
to his friends, and strongly excited their wrath and indignation. 
Our readers must refer to the book itself for the details of this 
controversy. In the end, Mr. Groome agrees with his adversary 
in recommending registration of all carts, caravans, &c., used 
for dwellings. He proposes that gipsies so registered should 
be allowed to encamp again on the old camping-places, which 
are still to be found by scores throughout the country. He also 
supports, in principle, Mr. Smith’s scheme of education for gipsy 
children, which is similar to that of the Canal Boats Act of 1877 
If gipsies could be induced to settle in England, as they have been 
in Scotland, where roamers are now very few, they would have to 
work, and would soon be absorbed in the surrounding popula- 
tion. Weare told that nine-tenths, on the very first hint that 
their children would be taken from them and put in industrial 
schools, would go to America,—a land, we should have 
thought, much better suited than our own to their roving 
habits. This part of Mr. Groome’s book, and his chapter 
on gipsy burial, are the most thoughtful and valuable 
portions of his work. Although we do not find any warrant 
in these pages for the very exalted opinions Mr. Groome 
holds of the gipsy character, yet the book is interesting, in 





giving the views of a man who, if he is an enthusiast, knows a 
great deal about gipsy-lore and gipsies, and has evidently 
brought himself into very close sympathy with them. It is 
easy to believe that John Roberts, the Welsh harper, and 
Sylvester Boswell are superior men of their class, and worthy 
of Mr. Groome’s friendship and esteem; even though we are 
inclined to take some of his opinions about the Lovells cum 
grano salis. 


THE EDUCATION OF LANDOWNERS.* 

THERE are books which it may be well to keep for medical pur- 
poses. They may be of no more use to the owner than certain 
drugs are to the physician, which he hopes never to need in his 
proper person. Such books have been read and set aside, as 
excellent perhaps in their way, but unprofitable for our own 
reading. They are not, therefore, rashly to be sold, or given 
away, or burnt. They may be kept, not to read, but to lend. 
If we ever try to introduce new ideas into old-fashioned minds, 
the process will often be best begun by the loan of a book, which 
is uninteresting to us, but to them striking and original, and yet 
so mild, that no irritation will be set up. From this point of 
view, the book before us is decidedly worth preserving. It 
might be administered with the best effect, as an alterative, to 
landowners who are suffering from excessive comfort and satis- 
faction. It will be sweet to the palate, but bitter in its after- 
effects; the sweetness will induce them to read, and the bitter- 
ness will produce the required discontent. 

In the medical use of this book, it may be well first to 
exhibit certain passages, which will soothe the Conservative 
sympathies of the patient, and cause the most favourable im- 
pression. He will be charmed to learn that the author is in 
favour of a duty on imported corn, and sees hope of the return 
of Protection in the future; that “the manufacturers of 
England, in their over-eagerness to make goods for all the 
world,” have “ sacrificed their home trade;” and that their 
“ short-sighted avarice gained the day, against foresight and 
patriotism.” He will be delighted with the notion that Mr. 
Parnell’s “ waggon-load of promises to pay, drawn upon the 
property of the capitalist owners of land in Ireland,” were a 
“most detestable form of bribery.” He will enthusiastically 
agree that Candahar was “ necessary to be retained, if India was 
to continue a portion of the British Empire ;” and that certain 
people “ are constantly scheming to bring about, under one pre- 
text or another, the dismemberment of the British Empire.” These, 
and other apparently irrelevant passages, really serve a very 
useful purpose, since they at once gain the attention and sym- 
pathy of persons who, without such inducements, would not 
look at proposals for a great change in land-tenure. When the 
Tory squire finds that the scheme of the author will deprive of 
all force “ many of the objections now urged against primogeni- 
ture and settlements by so-called land-reformers,” he will be 
predisposed to favourable consideration. When he further 
reads the delicate flattery which is administered all through the 
book to the landowners, by an author who does not himself own 
land, and learns that “the management of all the land of the 
country is to be in the hands of the Land Committees ’—that 
is to say, “of the most capable among the landowners ”—his 
mind will be so fortified and consoled, that it may possibly 
retain ideas which would otherwise be certainly and at once 
rejected. 

The use of the word “confiscation” is, from this point of 
view, truly admirable. It is never mentioned without a re- 
spectable shudder of repugnance. It is an evil thing, to be 
avoided if possible, and as far as possible. But the word is so 
frequently and skilfully introduced, that the thing gradually 
loses most of its horror. ‘Seen too oft, familiar grows its 
face.” It is explained that, while taking people’s land without 
any or sufficient compensation would be confiscation, it would 
also be confiscation to make the whole community pay for a 
transfer of land from one class to another by means of taxation. 
This is, indeed, a wide opening of the doors. According to this 
implied definition, all kinds of proceedings come under the head 
of confiscation which have not hitherto been :ousidered very 





-horrible ; and thus the innocent reader is prepared to learn that, 


at least in the author’s plan, some modified and mild form of 
confiscation might be tolerable. 

By easy stages, and with the most delicate consideration for 
his prejudices, the landowner is brought to see that great 
changes are inevitable. The author means,— 





* Co-operation in Land Tillage. By “‘M. A.’’ London: Cassell, Petter 
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“Surely to lead his Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof,” 
that we are drifting towards universal suffrage, confiscation in 
its worst sense, and peasant-proprietorship. He is at great 
pains to show that a nation of peasant-proprietors would be the 
bond-slaves of usurers, therefore discontented, therefore Radicals, 
Revolutionists, and Communists. There is but one remedy, 
namely, that the landowners should take the lead in this movement, 
and of their own motion introduce co-operation in land-tillage. 
India and the colonies should be placed under Land Departments, 
which would parcel out these countries into co-operative farms. 
At home there would be no need for a Land Department, because 
the work might be entrusted to committees of landowners. 
These would divide the land of the British Islands into farms 
of one thousand acres each, whose holders would pay rent on 
a fixed scale. The farms would be held and worked by forty 
co-operative labourers, divided into four classes, according to 
the capital each brings into the undertaking; the total amount 
thus contributed being £5,000. The lowest class would save, 
so as to purchase vacancies as they arise in the higher classes ; 
and once the scheme were fairly set going, the author is confi- 
dent that everything would work as in a well-oiled machine. 
There would be no poverty, no discontent, no Radicalism. Each 
farm would have its club and library, each farmer leisure for 
thought and reading. The landowners might not be quite so 
rich, certainly not as powerful, as they have been; but, on the 
other hand, they would be secure in a very enviable position. 
All would be for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and 
admiring nations would bless the fact of co-operation, and the 
memory of “ M. A.” 

It is very possible that some form of co-operation may be 
applied to land-tenure in the future, and may solve many of 
our difficulties when the growth of intelligence and mutual for- 
bearance make effective co-operation possible. We would not 
say a word to discourage any one from trying the experiment 
as described in this book. There is plenty of land in the 
market, and most useful lessons would certainly be learnt in 
the trial. But if this were the service most likely to be rendered 
by the author, his volume should have been a quarter of the 
present size; the frequent repetitions should have been avoided, 
and very much expunged which is only required to sweeten un- 
palatable proposals. If the book were meant to lead directly to 
practical results, it should have been based upon facts rather 
than theory; it should have taken more fully into ac- 
count such actual experience in co-operation in land as 
exists; it should have avoided the proposal to divide moun- 
tain, clay lands, chalk, bog, and all parts alike, into farms of 
the same size, with the same number of labourers on each; it 
should have made some allowance for certain human infirmities, 
which will ensure the slow growth of any scheme of the kind, 
however practicable in the abstract. We have, therefore, treated 
the author’s work rather as. a useful medicament for loosening 
the obstinate consistency of Conservative minds. Starting from 
a Conservative stand-point, flattering landowning prejudices, 
he yet shows that the old state of affairs cannot continue; 
that the “present crisis threatens the existence of the 
whole class of landowners;” and that “if they dally with the 
Land question till they have lost all influence in solving it, not 
only may their property be confiscated, but this may be done 
without benefit to the masses.” These are useful lessons, which 
some persons will be more likely to learn from such a book as 
this, than from those political economists who are not detested 
more by landowners and trade unionists than by the author. 
We must not, however, be supposed to imply that the author 
has of set purpose introduced opinions not his own, in order to 
catch the ear of his audience. It is much more probable that 
he is perfectly sincere in all that he says. Some of the pro- 
positions to be found in the book are rather hard to reconcile 
with each other; but the human mind is very hospitable, as 
George Eliot has remarked, and curious combinations of Con- 
servatism and advanced thought are not uncommon. It is this 
mixture which will make the potion at once acceptable and ser- 
viceable to the minds which it ought to reach, and for this 
reason we recommend it. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Qe 

Experimental Chemistry for Junior Students. By Professor J. 
E. Reynolds. (Longmans.)—The first or introductory part of 
this chemical guide-book lies before us. It differs in its method 








from tlie majority of the very numerous little manuals of laboratory 
instruction which have been produced during the last few years. Of 
course, the-simple experiments in chemistry and chemical physics 
with which the booklet opens present no feature of novelty. But in 
chapter ii., we have an example of the special kind of chemica} 
experiment by which Dr. J. Emerson Reynolds introduces his pupils 
to the great doctrines of “definite proportions ”’ and “ constant com. 
positions,” using for this purpose the decomposition of silver nitrate 
by heat and by magnesium. These experiments might be performed 
by beginners successfully ; we doubt if the delicate apparatus em- 
ployed for ascertaining the weight of hydrogen disengaged by the 
action of a known weight of magnesium upon sulphuric acid 
could be made to yield satisfactory results, except in trained hands, 
The same doubt may be expressed with regard to the experimenta} 
comparison of the specific heats of silver and magnesium (p. 59), 
But, although there are difficulties in the way of any teacher trying 
to make his pupils carry out the minute and careful instructions of 
Dr. Reynolds, and although we feel sure that it would prove im. 
practicable to furnish the necessary materials and apparatus for 
many of the experiments to each member of a large class, yet we 
are sure that many important hints may be gained from this book. 
The originality of the work will make it of value as a book of 
suggestions for the intelligent teacher. 

Stoicism. By Rev. W. W. Capes. (“ Ancient Philosophies fcr Modern 
Readers.’’ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—The 
“modern readers’? addressed by this series of books are presum. 
ably readers who are not able or willing to study ancient philosophies 
in the original, and this makes it all the more needful that the trans- 
lations set before them from classical authors should be really good. 
Mr. Capes’s book contains naturally a great deal of translation from 
Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Lucian, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, 
and others, and whether it is modesty or haste that has constantly 
induced him to adopt the not very satisfactory versions of Yonge, 
Mayne, &c., rather than give one of his own, the result is to be 
regretted. The translations which should illustrate to the non-clas- 
sical reader some of the most important points iu Mr. Capes’s exposition 
of Stoicism are not generally accurate, and rarely in good style. It 
is pleasanter to notice such chapters as the fourth and fifth, wherein 
the rigour of Stoicism and the concessions it made to ‘ common- 
sense’’ are clearly, if lightly, sketched out. The chapters on Seneca, 
too, are interesting, as touching on the “ prevalent belief among the 
Fathers of the Latin Church that Seneca had felt the influence of St. 
Panl.” But it is in the last chapter, ‘On the Stoic Creed and 
Temper in Relation to Other Aspects of Thought,’ that the best 
features of the book are seen. We get here a fair number of “ Aids 
to Reflection” on things connected with Stoicism, e.g., the relation 
of Stoicism to Christianity, its effect on jurisprudence, its prophetic 
tendencies, &c. There is nothing particularly original said, but 
several trains of thought are started, and references to several good 
books are given, and there is a pleasant, kindly tone over all. In 
fact, the “modern reader” will find himself attracted towards 
some not every-day considerations, and that is probably the inten- 
tion of this little book. 

Essays and Phantasies. By James Thomson. (Reeves and Turner.) 
—Those who received Mr. Thomson’s “ City of Dreadful Night” as a 
singularly powerful manifestation of poetic imagination will be 
naturally eager to learn how he deals with prose. When we 
say we are not disappointed, we have given him high praise. 
We do not mean that his command of prose is as great as his 
mastery of metre, for it fails here and there; but that he can 
write such English as few can write now-a-days is, we think, beyond 
dispute. The opening essay, called “Our Lady of Sorrow,” is 
the prose equivalent of ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night.” Indeed, 
one can trace a marked correlation between Mr. Thomson’s prose 
and poetic work. In the essay, as in the poem, there is 
gloomy beauty, a profound and pathetic despair, and a keen sympathy 
with humanity. The language is majestic, sonorous, and musical, 
and in perfect harmony with the vague sublimity of the thought. 
In the articles called ‘‘Open Secret Societies,’ the “Sayings 
of Sigvat,” and “A Walk Abroad,” the same qualities are dis- 
played, but not to such an impressive extent. ‘The Fair of St. 
Sylvester’? shows Mr. Thomson’s power of expressing a joyous and 
graceful vein of feeling, just as “Sunday up the River” showed a 
poetic expression of this mood. “Sympathy ’’ is one of the essays 
devoted to psychologic subjects, and though ingenious, does not seem 
up to the general average. Asa literary work, and as manifesting a 
rare delicacy of humour, we are inclined to value the paper entitled 
“Tndolence,’ “above all but the first essay. In it Mr. Thom- 
son shows that he has the making of an essayist pur et 
simple. And this the more noticeable, because a really fine 
essayist is the rarest of all literary phenomena, even when 
essay-writing alone is attempted, and particularly remarkable 
when met in conjunction with Mr. Thomson’s other gifts. Impar- 
tiality compels us to say that the “ Proposals for the Speedy Ex- 
tinction of Evil and Misery” are so much below the standard 
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attained by “Indolence,” that we shall have to wait for further 
evidence, before we feel certain of Mr. Thomson’s rank as an essayist. 
The essay on “ Bumble,” though not fresh, after what we have had 
from Mr. Arnold and Mr. Mark Pattison, is accurate and penetrating, 
and, of course, will not be read by those who are its subject. 
Generally we may say that Essays and Phantasies is a book which 
will delight all who care for fine English prose, high imagination, 
and suggestive ingenuity. 

Newfoundland to Manitoba. By W. Fraser Rae. (S. Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Rae visited a considerable part of British North America 
—all the Dominion of Canada, in fact, excepting British Columbia— 
and communicated his observations to the Times. His letters are 
here given to the public, recast and enlarged, as “A Guide through 
Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces.’”? Newfoundland 
is the first country dealt with, and appears very different from the 
land of “‘ mist and snow,” as which it is sometimes pictured. Early 
travellers were certainly delighted with it ; and there are days, it must 
be remembered, and not a few of them, when England would appear 
to a visitor absolutely uninhabitable. The list of products of the 
country is proof enough that the climate is fairly good. Unfor- 
tunately, its fisheries have stopped its general development. So late 
as the early part of this century, persons were prohibited from 
settling, lest they should hinder the development of the fisheries. At 
preseut the French bounty system has driven all rivals from the fishing- 
banks, while an unintelligible pretension on the part of the same people 
excludes all but Frenchmen from a part of the Newfoundland shore. 
Mr. Rae describes, in succession, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s 
Island (where the “Land Act” seems to have had the happiest 
effect, though there has been a difficulty in the payment of the pur- 
chase-money by the tenants), takes us across Lake Superior, and 
finally lands us in what seems as near an approach to Paradise as can 
be reasonably expected. What Mr. Rae says of the prospects of im- 
migrants in this country is well worth considering. Even the farmers 
in Manitoba, he says, do not grumble. “ Manitoba,” they are wont 
to say, ‘is the finest land that God’s sun ever shone on.” 


Inorganic Chemistry. By W. B. Kemshead. (W. Collins, Sons, 
and Co.)—This is stated to be an “ enlarged, revised, and extended 
edition” of a book by the same author, published some time ago. 
As the preface is dated November, 1880, Mr. Kemshead might have 
taken the necessary pains to have incorporated with his text the 
most important corrections of old errors and-the most important dis- 
coveries of new truths made up to the summer of 1880. He still, 
for instance, leaves unaltered the statement (p. 105) that oxygen is 
a permanent gas, which has never been liquefied. The discovery of 
the liquefaction of the permanent gasesin November, 1877, should have 
been recorded, notin a supplementary chapter, but inthe several places 
of the text where such gases are described. But three years do not 
seem to have sufficed for this change. And we do not quite under- 
stand how this book of Mr. Kemshead’s has been produced. Some 
parts of it appear to have been printed in a different type and to be 
of a different date from others, while up to page 97 it is identical 
with another and smaller work by the same author, going under the 
same name, but described on its title-page as “20th thousand, re- 
vised and corrected.” In enlarging a small and elementary work so 
as to make it useful to a more advanced class of students, the mere 
addition of new materials in the form of supplementary chapters 
does not commend itself as a satisfactory mode of alteration. But 
the books before us do not show, so far as we can discover, either a 
thorough and familiar grasp of the subject on which they treat, or an 
efficient method of teaching it. They doubtless serve the purpose, 
and enable pupils who are made to learn their contents to pass the 
South-Kensington examinations. 

Practical Chemistry. By W. A. Tilden, D.Sc. (Longmans.)—A 
small, well-written introduction to qualitative chemical analysis. 
Perhaps the part of the book in which it differs most from the scores 
of little handbooks of similar character, is that in which the proper- 
ties of common and important substances in daily use are described 
and illustrated experimentally. 

We are compelled, for lack both of space and time, to notice in 
the briefest way a number of books dealing with various aspects of 
theological study :—A Popular Commentary on the New Testament, 
edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. Vol. II. (T. and T. Clark.) This 
volume contains “ The Gospel of St. John,” which has been treated 
by Professor W. Milligan and Professor W. F. Moulton, and “ The 
Acts of the Apostles,’’ by Dean Howson and Canon Spence.  Ilus- 
trations and maps have been added, and join in making the work a 
valuable addition to the already copious library of exegesis which is 
now at the command of the English student or reader of the Bible. 
From Messrs. T. and T. Clark we have the second volume (chaps. 
viii.-xvi.) of Professor Godet’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans ; and from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a second edition 
of a work with the same title, by Joseph Agar Beet. In the series 
of the “Theological Translation Fund Library” (Williams and 
Norgate), we have a Commentary on the Psalms, by Professor Ewald, 











translated by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A., and A History of New- 
Testament Times, Vol. II., “The Time of Jesus,” by Dr. A. Hausrath, 
translated by Charles T. Poynting, B.A., and Philip Auzer; 
and from the same publishers, Keim’s History of Jesus of 
Nazara, Volume V., translated by Arthur Ransom.—The Book 
of Job, a metrical translation, with introduction and notes, by Henry 
James Clarke (Hodder and Stoughton), is a careful study, deserving 
of praise, though we cannot commend the metrical form which the 
author has given to his version. Prose can without much difficulty 
be made far more truly poetical than the very nerveless and unmelo- 
dious blank verse which Mr. Clarke has employed. — Of the series of 

e “Cambridge Bible for Schools” (Cambridge University Press), 
we have received Jeremiah and Lamentations, edited by the Rev. A. 
N. Streane, M.A.; The First Book of Samuel, edited by the Rev. A 
F. Kirkpatrick; The Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
edited by Professor Lias; and The Acts of the Apostles, I.-XIV., edited 
by Professor J. R. Lumley.——In general theology, we have The 
Humiliation of Christ, by Alex. B. Bruce, D.D.; a “Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged,” (T. and T. Clark); The Angel Messiah of 
Christians, Buddhists, and Essenes, by Ernest, de Bunsen (Long- 
man), The Death of Death, by an Orthodox Layman (John 
W. Patton), appears in a “revised edition.” It is a protest 
against the doctrine of everlasting punishment. The subject 
of Science and Religion, by Alexander Michels, LL.D. (Strahan 
and Co.), is sufficiently declared by its title——Of volumes of 
sermons, which we must be content to enumerate, we have before us 
The Incarnation of God, and other Sermons, by the Rev. Henry 
Batchelor (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Self-Sacrijice, by the Rev. John 
Cooper (Hodder and Stoughton); The Spirit of the Christian Life, 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) ; Light and 
Freedom, Fourteen Sermons, by E. M. Geldart, M.A. (Triibner and 
Co.) ; Middle-class, and other Sermons, by the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock 
(Bemrose) ; The Souls of the Righteous, by William Richard Savage, 
M.A. (Chapman and Hall); Passion-tide and Easter-tide, Sermons, 
by Alfred Barry, D.D. (Simpkin and Marshall) ; Positive Aspects o 
Unitarian Christianity, with a preface by the Rev. James Martineau 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association). 
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; Salary will be small in amount, but the Lecturers 
will receive the whole of the Fees paid by the Students 


for the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | 9° Natural History, including Zoology, Botany, and attending their Classes, and will be at liberty to under- 


Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Requirements— Geology. 
Kuowledge of Latin, Euclid, Algebra, eith r French 3. Logic, Mental and 


| take private tuiti 
Moral Philosophy, and ne 








or German, and experience in school-teaching. Age, 
not under 37 years. Salary offered, £350 per annuum, 
with probable increase, as the numbers of the school 
increased. The Lady chosen to stay three years at 
her post, unless obliged to leave by health, £100 
allowed for the journey, if Brisbane is reached by 
February Ist, 1882.—Apply to the MISTRESS, Girton 
CG ‘ollege, Cambr idge. 
DREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. — Mr. EDWARD BLAIR receives 
BOYS between the Ages of Six and Twelve, to pre- 
pare for the Public Schools. The Michaelmas Term 
began on THURSDAY, September 29th. 
Fretherne House, 29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 








Political Economy. 
The Work of each Chair will commence in January, 
1882. . 


The Stipend of each Chair will be £350 per annum, 


Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by 
November 15th to the HON. SECRETARY of Unie 


, versity College, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


together with two-thirds of the fees, the total Stipend | 


being guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. 


Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions, and copies of their testimonials, to the HONO- 
RARY SECRETARY, not later than NOVEMBER Ist, 
881. 


W. J. STEWART, Hon. Secretary, 


25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
July 5th, 1881. 





DUCATION SOCIETY— 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS by the Rev. J. M. 
WILSON, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College 


(President for 1881- 2), at the MEMORIAL HALL. 


Farringdon Strect, E.U., TUESDAY, November Ist, 
at 8 o’clock. 


Tickets can be obtained by writing to the Hon. 
oes. FRANCIS C. TURNER, 99 Tulse Hill, 




















SOLD 
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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
; —— pte yr MARRIED eee. 
. r of good position, and experien in every detail o' 

one Cae "7 te and the | Household Management, takes YOUNG LADIES, 

Correspon in connection with which a Loan | 2fter completing their scholastic education, who desire 
History of a _ "Art bas been organised. Open | to learn practically the Arts of Cookery, Dressmaking, 
leery “4 aa —_ — a. She “ . genuine 
on Novem e f ome, with every hygienic advantage. The daughters 
Correspondence Cis viens pg Staae ~ of professional gentlemen preferred, Terms, 100 
_— C ’ didates for the University of Edinburgh | Stineas per annum. References given and required, 
prepare Can —Address, “‘ Rolandseck,’’ Edgbaston, Warwickshire, 


E jnations, also open on November Ist. 
Local Examinati of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 


Subjects :—Arithmetic, English Grammar se S 
Analysis, English Literature, History and Geography, e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 


Logic, Latin, Greek, Greek Testament, French, 

German, Mathematics, Botany, and Harmony. Miss | Which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss | mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SIX PUPILS 

WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 


versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 


RS GILLESPIE DICKSON (of + | —W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 


| (Var), France. 
Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on and | - 
| PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 


ter April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, | ( VERSLADE 
Partickbill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BOYS, 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, | wRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. O.C., Cambridge, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. | and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
The House of Westfield stands in a garden of two | and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
acres, to the west of Glasgow. Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


RGE’S HALL 
S 7 pBGs MON DENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh. 























EGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 








TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lb. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 





NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 





‘Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—‘“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
ERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——-CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.”*——WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth." —— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





CHARTALINE| BLANKETS, QUILTS, AND 


DISINFECTING BLANKETS. 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Of Drapers everywhere, 1s 6d to 5s each. 





BLANKETS. 





Price Lists, with Sizes and Testimonials, of HENRY & CO., Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 


The Disinfecting Blanket will be found to be a sure protection from every epidemic. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 
Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNaL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S | 
FOR 





Jd. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER: 
Or, Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 9s. 
[Just ready. 





By an EX-RIFLEMAN. 
Immediately in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
WITH THE CAPE MOUNTED 

RIFLES. 


A Record of Service in the Native 
Wars against the Galekas, Gaikas, 
Pondos, &c., including the Storming 
of Moirosi’s Mountain. 





By Mr. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SPORT IN THE CRIMEA 
AND CAUCASUS. 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Late Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Kertch. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


[Immediately. 





POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “LOVE or SELF- 
SACRIFICE.” 


Just ready, in 1 vol. 


EDITH. 


By Lady HERBERT, 
Author of “ A Search after Sunshine,” &c. 





By the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE.” 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “East Lynne,” 
Channings,”’ &c. 


“ The 





By the AUTHOR of “The WELLFIELDS.” 


KITH AND KIN. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ Probation,” “ The First 
Violin,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vyo. 





AUTHOR of “CONSTANCE 
SHERWOOD.” 


A WILL AND A WAY. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


Author of ‘‘Too Strange not to be 
True,” &. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
«<¢ A Will and a Way’ is capital reading.’’—Truth, 


By the 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 





URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths. Every information of the Manager. 


OLLEGE.§HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 
. Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—“‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 





WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AXD WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LIEBIG 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 





N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


NELSON'S 
GELATINE, 


AND 


BEcEF-T E A. 
SOLD BY GROCERS, &e. 





SOUPS, 





j 
WILLS’ BEST = FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


| BY THE COURTESY OF THE 
| Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, puREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 


| W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Wh'ch, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
cure of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





WHO COLDS 














LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








pHa FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
Insura: og "hen i ee 
surances agains ir i i 
effected in all —_ of the World. me eam Siang 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTaL ACCIDENTS AT Sza. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LiaBiviry, 


AILWAY PASSENGERYQ’ 
onto og trey COMPANY, 
e est and Largest Company, insuring acai 
Accidents of all ps ng ine 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
UBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE Ypars, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN,.Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880, 


NO BAD SMELLS IN 
} CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s. Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
- ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. .C.. LONDON. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 
debility, nervous excitation, and mental de- 
pression, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous 
effect. They have won the confidence of millions in 
all parts of the civilised world. Constitutions shaken 
by sensual excesses, by long residence in unwholesome 
climates, by sedentary habits, overwork, worry, or 
anxiety, are wonderfully renovated by a course of 
this extraordinary medicine, which, powerfal as is its 
action on the whole system, is perfectly harmless to 
the tenderest frame. The Pills are composed of rare 
and carefully selected balsams, without the admix- 
ture of any mineral whatever, or other deleterious 
substance. They operate directly, powerfully, and 
beneficially upon the whole mass of blood. The most 
sceptical cannot question the fact, when we see indiges- 
tion cured, liver complaints arrested, the oppressed: 
lungs brought into healthful play, and every physical 
function renewed:and strengthened by their agency. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and OTHER UN- 


TRUTHFUL STORIES: being a Collection of Pieces Written 
for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “T. 


Leaves.” 





In a few days, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. 


M. THACKERAY, Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 


On OCTOBER 21th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Joun Hopper NEEDELL. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


On Qctober 26th will be published. 
MY DARLING’S RANSOM. By Richard Dowling, Author 
of “ High-Water Mark,” “‘ The Husband’s Secret,” ‘The Mystery of Killaréd,”’ 
&e. Being the CHRISTM AS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for 
1881. ‘‘My Darling’s Ransom ’’ will contain numerous Illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. Price ls. 
A NEW WORK of TRAVEL, oS AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS in 


MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH. Describing a Pilgrimage to 
Medinah performed by the Author, disguised as a Mohammedan. By JoHN 
F. Keane, Author of “Six Months in Meccah.’”’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
‘Mr. Keane’s book, once opened, will not be laid down by the appreciative 
reader till the last line is regretfully read.’’—Duily Telegraph. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, 
price 12s. 
AMONG the SONS cf HAN. Notes of a Six Years’ Tour 
in Various Parts of China and Formosa. By Mrs. THomas Francis HuGues. 
One of the most interesting and successful books upon China which has ever 
een written.” —Court Journal. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,” ‘“‘ The Cameronians,”’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” ‘* A Sinless Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGerald Molloy (‘‘ Ernest 
Wilding ’’). 2 vols. 


TRUST HER NOT. By Helena Gullifer. 3 vols. 
The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William 


WestaLt, Author of “‘ Larry Lohengrin,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
“The interest is well sustained to the last.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
CHLOE ARGUELLE; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter.”” 2 vols. 


“*Chloe Arguelle’ has qualities to be found only in the highest works of fiction.” 
—Atheneum. 


LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. 


“This is the mest extracrdinary book which has come under our notice for a 
long time past.””— Court Journal. 
In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. 
“There is originality of style and treatment both in the writing and in the 
story.”’—life. 
A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray, 
Author of “ Margaret Dunbar,” &. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


TINSLEY _BROTHERS, 8 Catherine ‘Street, Strand. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND , Revised and ‘aleagel, 80 Pages, 8vo, price oa post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


With Suggestions towards a Public ——— Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit.--Inquirer. 
Dealing with religions progress and advance, it conta’ns matter and 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and 
all interested in the foundations of religion. —Glasgow Herald, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ CHALLENGER.’ 

Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. [1I., copiously illustrated, in royal 4to, price 50s, cloth. 

EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 

of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., l'.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared 

under the superintendence of Sir C. WyviLLE THomson, Knt., F.R.S., &e, 
Provisional Title, ZOOLOGY, Vo!. ITT. 

*,* This Volume may be had also in Two separate Parts, being Parts IX. and 
x. of the entire work, as follows 

Part IX. REPORT ‘on the ECHINOIDEA, price 3€s. 
Part X. REPORT on the PYCNOGONIDA, price 14s. 

*,* Published by Order of H.M.’s Government, and printed for H.M.’s 
Stationery Office. 

London: LonaMans and Co.; Jouxn Murray; Macmr“ian and Co. ; Simpxrn, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; ‘TrusNER and Co.; E. Stanrorp; J. D. Porter; and C, 
KEGAN Pav. and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack, and Doveétas and Fouts. 
Dublin: A. THom and Co., and Hovers, Fiesrs, and Co. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


RICHARD COBDEN. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. By 


Mrs. Scott StevENsoN, Author of ‘Our Home in Cyprus.” Demy 870, 18s. 





THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE-LANDS: 


Sketches of an American Tour. By Lady Durrvus Harpy. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


TO-DAY in AMERICA: Studies for the Old 


World and the New. By Josepu Hatron. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


The GREAT TONTINE. By Captain Hawtry 


Smarr. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The PARSON o’ DUMFORD.” 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE: a Story of a Stain. 
By GreorGE MANVILLE Fenn. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just ready, medium 8yo, cloth, 18s ; half-calf, 24s; full or tree-calf, 31s 6d 


THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE AUTUMN OF 1881. 
AND CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 
10,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES, AND 90,000 DATES AND FACTS. 


‘** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ’ is the most universal Book of Reference that 
we know of in the English Language.’’—Times. 


*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


A NEW LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 
A LITERARY AND POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By GEORGE R. EMERSON, 
Editor of ‘ Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopsdia,” &c. 
*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


| Bp DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subzeriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ¢en to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. ‘Prospectus on application. 

ROBE RT HARRISON, See retary and Librarian. 


A N D S ON 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF WORKS NOW READY. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 304, is Published 

THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

1, THE REVISION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 

2. Tue Past AND FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVE Party. 

3. Dean STANLEY’s Last Work. 

4, THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
5. Porr’s Works. By Elwin and Courthope. 
6. Luxury, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
7. Jeps’s ATTIC ORATORS. 
8, Farr TRADE AND BritisH LABour. 


INDIA in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., late 


Governor of Bombay, and Finance Minister of India. Second Edition, Maps, 
8vo, 163. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: Essays on Ecclesiastical 


Subjects. By A. P. Srantry, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD CAMPBELL. Edited by 


his Daughter, the Hon. Mrs, HarpcasTLe. Second Edition, with Portrait, 2 
vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LIFE of BISHOP WILBERFORCE, D.D. Edited by the 


late Canon ASHWELL and his Son, ReGinaLp G. WILBERFORCE. Fifth Thou- 
sand, Vols. I., I1., Portraits and,Woodcuts, 8vo, 153 each. 


The PUBLIC LIFE of the Right Hon. J. C. HERRIES. 


Founded on Unpublished Documents. By Epwarp Herries, C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY, TRADITIONS, and RELIGIONS of JAPAN. 


By Sir Epwarp J. Reep, K.C.B. Second Edition, Map and Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ILIOS: the CITY and COUNTRY of the TROJANS. With 


an Autobiography. By Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN. With 2,000 Illustrations, 
imperial 8vo, 50s. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Being Travels in the 


Interior, inc)nding Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of Nikko 
and Isé. By IsaBELLA BirD. Fourth Edition, Map and Illustrations, 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 


The PERSONAL LIFE of the Late Dr. LIVINGSTONE, 


from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. By W. G. BLAIKIE, 
D.D. Second Edition, Portrait and Map, 8vo, 15s. 


A PILGRIMAGE to NEJD, the Cradle of the Arab Race, 


and a Visit to the Court of the Arab Emir, and our Persian Campaign. By 
Lady ANNE BLunT. Map, Portraits, and Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


The CAT. An Introduction to the Study of Back-boned 
Animals, especially Mammals. By St. GeorGe Mivart, F.R.S. With 200 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 303, 


SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and WRITERS, 
with OTHER ESSAYS. By A. Haywarp,Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


The LIGHT CAVALRY BRIGADE in the CRIMEA; 


Extracts from Letters and Journal during the Crimean War. By General 
Lord GEorGE PaGET, Map, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. Derived entirely from 


the Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exedus of the Israelites, By Dr. 
Henry Brvuescu. Second Edition, with Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


ENGLISH STUDIES; or, Essays in English History and 
Literature. By the late J. 8S. Brewer, M.A., of the Record Office. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Rev, HENry Wack, M.A, 8vo, 14s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN BARK, and its 


Introduction inte British India, By Clements R. Marruam, C.B. Maps 
and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 14s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Pheidias, By A. S. Murray, of the British Museum. 
With Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s. 


SIBERIA in EUROPE. A Naturalist’s Visit to the Valley 
of the Petchors, in North-East Russia. With the Migrations of Birds. By 
Henry SEEBOHM, F.R.G.S. Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s, 


The GARDENS of the SUN;; or, a Naturalist’s Journal on 
the Mountwi's and in the Forests and Swamps ef Borneo and the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, By F. W. Burgiper. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE, HISTORY, &c. 
Each Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. By the Re i 
GrorGE W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Author of “The Myth = 
7 ee a 93. ‘ , yehology of the Aryan 
e purpose of this interesting volume is, as the author explai i 
general view of the vast mass of pepular traditions belonging to pose mrad 
of —_ nag tegen and in 4 ey - other tribes. One of the most striking 
results is the clearness with which folk-lore is shown to be i 
mythology.”—Daily News. ee ee 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LAN. 


GUAGE. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD Henry Sayce. 2 vols., 253, 

“‘A brief, clear account of the present state and past history of the science of 
language, which might not only serve as a handbook for the student, but should 
also be intelligible and interesting to the general reader...... Within the compass 
of some 700 pages, he has managed to include a masterly sketch of his subject. 
and convey an immense amount of information bearing on it, without once losing 
his hold upon the reader’s attention.’’—Times. - 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvet R. Garpiner, Professor of Modern 
History in King’s College, London, and J. Bass MULLINGER, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 9:. 
‘This work will be a great help to every one who wishes to know more of its 
subject than can be learnt from the ordinary school books.” —Saturday Review, 
‘*Some of our readers may think that such a book must fail in the one thing 
needful, that it cannot be what they call interesting ; but we can assure them 
that it is. Mr. Gardiner’s treatise and Mr. Mullinger’s list of authorities together 
embody the best results and the best tendencies of English historical research.” — 


Atheneum, 
MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GENRE 


PAINTING. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With Sixteen Illustrations, 73 6d. 
** A book in which special knowledge is moulded with much literary skill into 
an attractive form. Mr. Wedmore is master of his subject.”—Guardian, 
“The light and dextrous touch shown in the treatment of a well-chosen subject 
imparts a charm to this book.’”’—Atheneum, 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE, A New Volume 


of Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. Sermons preached on Various 


Occasions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS. —Cowper, Coleridge, 


Wordsworth, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SERMONS. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


SERMONS. Second Series, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely prirted on hand-made paper, and bound in limp pirchment antique, 
price 6s each ; vellum, price 7s 6d each. 


1, TENNYSON’S “In MEMORIAM.” With a Miniature 
Portrait in eau forte by LE Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
CAMERON. 

* An exquisite little edition, in white binding and on rough paper. It is per- 
fectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as for the drawing-room.’’—Spectator. 
“A luxurious pocket edition...... A most inviting little book.’’—Guardian, 


2. POEMS. Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Preface by RIcHARD GARNETT, and a Miniature Frontispiece. 
‘The book is one to be treasured by all readers who can appreciate what is 
beautiful in poetry.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This volume will no doubt be the favourite compan‘on of many lovers of 
Shelley.”’—Athenewin. 


3. TENNYSON’S ‘The PRINCESS:” a Medley. With 
a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M. Pacet, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gorpon BROWNE. 

** An admirably got-up edition, printed on the rough paper which is dear to 
many book lovers, and bound in white vellum.”’"—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press within our recollection.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


4.O0F THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 
A Revised Translation. With a Miniature Frontispiece on India paper from 
a Design by W. B. RicumMonp. 
“This charming little book contains a new translation, or rather a minutely 
revised text of the De Imitatione Christi. The revision has been very careful and 
complete; hardly a single verse remains as in the accepted text.”’—Academy. 


5. ENGLISH ODES. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With 
a og Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by Hamo Tuorny- 
crort, A.R.A. 

“A really delightful little possession, marked by great knowledge and appreciae 
tion of English poetry.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘“‘The volume before us, which is adorned with a graceful frontispiece by Mr. 

Hamo Thornycroft, is charmingly edited. Mr. Gosse’s introduction is both grace. 

ful and critical, as his essays usually are.’”’”—Atheneum. 


6. SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Edward 
DowpEN. With a Frontispiece etched by Lrorpotp Lowensta™, after the 
Death Mask. 

“A more exquisite edition of these poems the book-lover can scarcely desire.” 

—Notes and Queries, 

‘‘Mr. Dowden has prefixed an interesting and well-proportioned introduction.”” 

—Saturday Review. 


7. The POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. With an Essay 


on his Poetry by ANDREW LanG, and a Miniature Frontispicce by LINLEY 
SAMBOURNE, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square 





Fifteenth and Cheaper 
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ie 
WLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW 
~ PROPHETS. 


2vols. 8vo. cloth, price 22s 64. : 

HE HEBREW PROPHETS, during 

the ASSYRIAN and BABYLONIAN EMPIRES. 

Jated afresh from the Original, with regard to 

bigs Jican Version, with Illustrations for English 

a By the late RowLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., 

= time Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. By tho Same Author. 


BROADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on 
aaa? ‘ 





Nature, Med ae Sa Absolution, &c. 
c! loth, price 7s 6d. 
Coo EMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and 


' for Devout Persons. Edited by his 
connor 4to, cloth extra, 12s 64. _ 

Wiuiams and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
~~ Rey. Dr. J. MARTINEAU. 

A New Edition, price 1s. 
OSS and GAIN in RECENT 

THEOLOGY. An Address to Former Students 
in Manchester New College, London, delivered in 
Little Portland-Street Chapel, London, on Thursday, 
Jane 23rd, 1881, by JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal of 
the College. i 

Wittiams and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. | : 

Price 12s 6d, Third Edition. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877. By the Rev. C. A. Row, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. os 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the apologetic theology of this age.”— Church 
Quarterly Review. . pie 

“By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we' have read for some years.’’— 
Spectator. . ; 

“No clergyman ought to be without a copy of this 
most valnable and timely work.”—The Bishop of 
Meath (Charge to Clergy, 1878). 





By the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
His Historical Character Vindicated; or, an Ex- 
amination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s 
Divine Mission. 

“The most complete example in our language of an 
exceedingly important method of argument, which 
no other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and s» ably.” —Literary Churchman, 

London: F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Fifty-third Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By A Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 14s, 

tine ey to KANT. The Critique 
of Pure Reason: J®sthetic, Categories, 
Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Commen.- 
tary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. By J. 
HurcHison STIRLING, LL.D., Author of * The Secret 

of Hegel.” 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


London : SIMPKIN, 





Just published, price 5s. 

HE ETHICS of LOVE (addressed 
especially to Parents and Educators), being an 
Attempt to Show how Prevalent Impressions con- 
cerning Loveand Mariage Foster the Kvilsfor which 
they onght to be the Remedies. With Illustrative 
Quotations arranged in a Novel Manner, and a 
Preface by a leading Physician. Mr. J. Ruskin has 
written to the Author to this effect :—‘‘ It seems to 
me all right, and quite able to stand on its own 
ground It will be well received, I doubt not...... 
Trust to your own earnestness, and to the absolute 

use of the truths you speak.”’ 
; Walsall: W. Henry Roprnson, Steam Printing 
Works, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 

Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 

Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
JF tise on the only Sueces:faul Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.0.8., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, W 
C. Mircneir and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 








London 
Feet Street. 
(C2Ris TMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Special Quality, 50s per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Dictillery, Maidstone. 
MESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
i. Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ovly First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination confirmed by a Govern- 
went analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE 4nd UO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. Kirst Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


: ya/ 1882. aa 
FRY’S WyRys CARACAS COCOA. 
|=. “‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


|____ PURE GOOOA ONLY. 
COCOA! RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ‘Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 

P.1.0., ¥.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Many Copies of all the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases; and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the principal Books already announced for the New 
Season, and of other forthcoming Works of General Interest as 
they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers in 
every part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. Terms of Subscription. TWO GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this 
Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books on 
or soon after the day of Publication. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(CORNER OF MUSEUM STREET.) 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 








Country Subscribers are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and 
Foreign Literature, and with the most Recent Musical Publications, on the following 
advantageous terms :— 

FIVE VOLUMES ya was a 
NINE VOLUMES ~ ” me 
TWELVE VOLUMES... 


and Three extra Volumes for each additional Guinea. 


Two Guineas per annum. 
Three Guineas eg 


Four Guineas n 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
all the advantages of the Club Premises attached to the Library, including Reading 
and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference Library, a Ladies’ 


Dining-room, &e. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post free, on application. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 
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GEORGE BELL AND_ SONS’ |BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. ON NOVEMBER Isr WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


es Vol. I., imperial 8vo, cloth, 25s ; or half-morocco, 31s 64. 


In 1 vol., 752 pages, demy 8vo, price 163. OGILVIE’S IM PERI AL DICTIONARY 
A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH OF THE 
GLOSSARY. Containing 12,000 Words and Meanings occurring ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


in English Literature not found in any other Dictionary. With 
Illustrative Quotations. By T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A., Vicar of NEW EDITION, REVISED AND LARGELY AUGMENTED. 


-M , South Auth “ Bi inglish.” : 
St. Mary Extra, Southampton, Author of “ Bible English Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


: ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE THREE y 7 
Demy 8vo, price 4s 6d. + 7] Xe will k blished in Four Vol pia ENGRAVINGS, 
ne Work Wi be published in Four Volumes, ol. T. on N 

JEWISH CHRISTIANS and JUDAISM. A the remaining Three at intervals of four months. ovember Ist, and 

Study in the History of the First Two Centuries. By W. R. Fully Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be bad from the principal 

ae d is , Booksellers, or will t, post free, by the Publishers, on applicati p 
Sortey, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Shaw Fellow of ee aN ee en ae 
the University of Edinburgh. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] _|DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. EVERETT, D.C. 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Ting 








Immediately, in 2 vols., price 21s, trated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 183. (Just published. ” 


ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS TRUTHS, Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 43 61 each. Part I., MECHANICS, 


‘ = = : tht : STATICS, ¢ -NEUMATIOCS. Part IL, HEAT. Ps LEC 
Gathered from the FIVE BOOKS of MOSES, forming « Suitable Beerir chi naneta” Patty, Pia RR a wrt TIL, ELEC- 


ep Ps Solid ie age sap) the Rising “ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrate}, it forms 
opulation, anc more especially that of the Jews. In aCourse | g model work fora class in experimental physies.”’—Suturday Review, ° 
of Lectures, compiled from the Notes of Rev. R. Crcin, late 


Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London. Edited NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
pci W. Cecin, M.A., Rector of Longstanton St. Michael, The UNIVERSE : or, the Infinitely Great and 
ambridge. = 
S [Cambridze: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels Revealed 


and Exp'ained by Natural Science. By Professor F. A. Povcuzr, M.D., of 
Paris. Tllustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Fall-page 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. size. Sixth Edition (Twentieth Thousand). 5380 pp., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s 61. [Just published, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide We can honestly recommend this work, which is a3 admirwbly as it is copiously 


“ eae ; ; A illustrated.’ —Times. 
ANNE Proctor. New Edition, in 1 vol. With New Portrait, " by ” - anions si ’ 
hed by C. O. Murray, f. Poiniino hy i . PD: As interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great deal more likely to 
etched by C. O. Murray, from a Painting by Emma G. Richard. be remembered to good purpose.’’—Standard, 
——_—————- Be “ Scarcely any book in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the 
young an interest in the physical phenomena,”’—Fortnighily Review. 
* A capital present to young persons.’’—Athenwum. 








Medium 16mo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s 6d. 


The ANGEL’S STORY. By Adelai 
Proctor. With Eight Illustrations ee A HISTORY of the BRITISH EM PIRE, with 


numereus Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. By 
Epa@ar Sanpurson, M.A. 444 pp., 16mo, cloth, 23 6d. | Just published. 


Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d. 
’ 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a Hundred | lhe TWO HEMISPHERES: a Popular 


‘ ° . ; Kees Account of the Countries and Peoples of the World. By Grorce G. 
Plays from Which to Choose. With Hints on Scene-painting, CutsHoLme, M.A. Illustrated by moze than 300 Woot Engraving, demy 8v0, 
&c. By M. E. JAMes. cloth, 16s. [In November. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or New Style, 33 6d. WILLIAM WORDSWORT a } a Bioor: phical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Writings in Poetry and Prose. By A. J. 


MARCO VISCONTI. By Tommaso Grossi. SyMInaTON. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 53, Being the New Ejition to the “ Men 


% wes of Light and Leading”’ Series. 
Translated from the Italian by A. F. D. The Ballads rendered The previous Volumes of the Series are: THOMAS MOORE, 23 64; SAMUEL 


into English Verse by C. M. P. LOVER, 2s 6d ; and W. C. BRYANT, 2s 64. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 64. SUGGESTIONS in DESIGN . a Series of 
Jriginal Sketches, in Various Styles of Orns t. By Joun Lercuton, 
A SHORT TREATISE on the GREEK | FS a. With Destriptive and Hiscorisal Letterpress by James K. Ooutiss, 


PARTICLES and their COMBINATIONS, according to Attic loti, Als. Comprising 102 Plates and 300 Wuod Engravings. Royal to, 
Usage. By F. A. Patey, M.A., Editor of the ‘Greek Tragic 
Poets,” late Examiner in Classies to the University of London. London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 

| Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] i = fe ee 


oe = a ee This day is published. 


NEW VOLUME i the CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES. THE HAIGS OF BEMERSYDE: 


Price 1s 6d. A Family History. 
The OEDIPUS at COLONUS of SOPHOCLES By JOHN RUSSELL. Large octavo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
A Revised Text, with Brief English Notes, for school use. By F. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
A. Patry, M.A., Examiner in Classics to the University of London. a 




















This day is published. 


[ Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: WHITTAKER and CO.] U N C L E Z 
pe tre mane —sd|sBy GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, late Vicar of 
NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES. Down Amney, Gloucestershire, and sometime Student of Christ Charch. 
Price Is 61. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES. A _ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. _ 
Revised Text, with Brief English Notes, for school use. By F. This day is published. 


A. Patry, M.A., late Examiner in Classics to the University of 


. ’ Le bay 

London. KOUMISS; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: WHITTAKER and CO.] | © And its Uses in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary 
—— ; neste x Consumption and other Wasting Diseases. 

With an Appendix on the best methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 


NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING-BOOKS. By GEORGE L CARRICK, M.D, LROSB. and T.RCPE, 
° Pbysician to the British Embassy, St. Petersburg, &c. 
SELECT TALES. By Maria Edgeworth.| . Be pecan eee 


ost Svo, strongly Ale; - : j 
niiaiannsapesielt WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











ap. 4to, to be published in a few days. 


W L , ™ Fe 4to, 6 a ms 
agg be he Sa eh cn TON COLLEGE LIBRARY. — Reprinted from “ Notes 


‘ Ta 4 ; > a " » Inte Fellow 
. EN U : Bu and Queries.” By the Rev. Francis St. JoHN THACKERAY, vate Fehor 
GREAT sae GLISHMEN 2 Short Lives for ot Lincoln College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at Eton College. With Photozrant 
Young Children, Post 8vo, strongly bound, 1s. of the Interior of the Library. Containing an Account of its Origin; the MS>.; 
Bibles and Theological Works; Aldines and other Karly Editions of the O'asst’s; 
< Caxtons and other Early English Pablications; Rare a of History snd 

_ . . = s Traveis, ke. Price 5s, in extra cloth, Only 250 copies printed. on 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Eton: WILLIAMS and Sox, London: Sts Eh, Wsseaisi,, and Co 
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MESSRS. 
MARSHALL JAPP AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The EPIC of KINGS. Stories retold 
from the Persian Poet Firdusi. | By HELEN 
YIMMERN, author of  “ Storics in Precious 
Stone:,” ‘Life of Schopenhauer,” “ Life of 
Lessing,” &e. With Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A, and Prefatory Poem by E. Ww. Gosse. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7s 61. Also an édition de 
luxe, on Fine Paper, with Red L'ne, Quarto, 
Artist’s Proofs, signed, £3 3s. Later Impressions, 


limited in number, £2 2s. 


GUDRUN, and OTHER STORIES. 
From the Epics of the Middle Ages. By Joun 
Gres, Professor of Theology at the Theological 
Colleze, Queen’s Square, London. With Twenty 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s; gilt edzes, 6s 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its 
Human Side. By Saran Tytier, Anthor of 
“Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &e. With 125 
Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s; gilt edges, 6s 6d. 


The THREE BEAUTIES and the 
THREE FRIGHTS, with the STORY of BOBIN- 
ETTE. By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘ Papers 
for Tuoughtfal Girls,’ &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d; gilt 


edges, 3s. 


MARGARET the MOONBEAM: a 
Tale for the Young. By Cecim1a LusHineton, 
Author of ‘* Forty Years in Sandbourne.” With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Small 8yo, 
cloth extra, 23 61; gilt edges, 3s. 


LITERARY BYE-HOURS: a Book of 
Instructive Pastime. 3y H. A. Pace. Crown 
§yo, 2s 6d. Containing Vers de Sveiété, and 
Parody, with Typical Tilustrations of all Present- 
day Styles. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: the Man and 
his Books. By W. H. Wytivr. Illustrated by 
Personal Reminiscences, Table-talk, and Anec- 
dotes of Himee!f and his Friends. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. ee al SNA a ks 


MARSHALL JAPP and CO, 


17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





WITH COSTS. By Mrs. Newman, 
Author of ‘‘ Jean,” &e. 3 vols. 
aeeee Is both clever and entertainine.”’—Alheneum. 
‘Nora is a lovable heroine.’”’—Academy. 


The LOVE that LOVES ALWAY. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, Author of ‘A Woman 
Scorned,” &e. 3 vols. 


ALICE WARNER. By Mrs. John 
ALLEN. 2 vols. 
“The book will please the majority of readers.” — 
Court Journal. 


A RUINED LIFE. Translated from 
the Freneh by S. RusseLy. 2 vols. [Next week 
Next week, 


31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 35 VOLS, 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


uSavage. By VIOLET FANE. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of ‘* Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ 


Little Fifine. By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of * Patty,” &e. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


MILLs, Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’’ 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Queenie,’ &e. 5 vols. 
[October 28th. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
TEW TOWN HALL, VIENNA.—See 
the BUILDER (41, by post, 434), and for Views 
of School at Lathom—Cricket Pavilion, Petersfield— 
Part of Cathedral, Florence, and External Pulpit— 
Light on Sculpture—Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment—London _Revisited—Florence—Architectural 
Education—Burylars and_ Builders, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 





27 PATERNosTER Row, Lonnpon, E.C. 


Messrs. HODDER § STOUGHTON have This Day Published:— 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Steel Portraits, price 24s. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “ The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &e. 


*,* This isa Companion Work to the Author’s Biography of Mr. Gladstone, which was 
received with such remarkable favour two years ago. 





THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
FROM LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE: the Story of 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S LIFE, By W.M. Tarver. With a Brief Supplementary Chapter—‘“‘ From 
the White House to the Grave.’’ New Edition, with Fine Portrait, cloth extra, price 5:, 
‘One of the most romantic stories of our time.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The ACTS and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 


F. A. Matteson, M.A., Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, Author of “ Jesus Christ, His Life and His 
Work,” &c. In1 vol. 8vo, with Map, price 12s. 


CHRISTMAS EVANS, the PREACHER of WILD WALES: 


his Country, his Times, and his Contemporaries. By E. Paxton Hoop, Author of “ The World of Anec- 
dote,” ** Robert Hall,’”’ &e. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


NEW SEA STORY by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


PETER TRAWL; or, the Adventures of a Whaler. By 


W. H. G. Kryeston, Author of “‘ Hendricks the Hunter,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, price 5s. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, a THIRD EDITION of 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales 


to the Present Time. Translated by G. S. Morris, M.A., with Additions by the Translator; by Noau 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., on ENGLISH and AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY: and by V. Borra, Ph.D., on 
ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Vol. 1. ANCIENT and MEDIZZVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s, 

Vol. 2. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s, 


*‘Tt combines in an unusnal degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and there- 
fore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value to the 
scholar, There is so much that is especially excellent in the work, that we regard the appearance of these 
two volumes as a boon to English readers.”—Atheneum, 


Dr. STOUGHTON’S HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND, 


from the Opening of the Long Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century. New and Revised 
Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, price 453, 
“A markedly, fair, charitable, and large-minded history.’”’-—Guardian. 


The RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By Prof. H. M. Baird. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, price 15s. 

The Times says, in a Review of nearly Two Columns, ‘‘ His arrangement is admirably lucid ; his style is 
clear, terse, and vigorous ; the lights and shades of his characters are dashed in with an assured hand, on a 
comparison of the most reliable contemporary evidence; and the manners and the stirring scenes of the 
times are depicted with a picturesqueness which leaves little to desire.”’ 

“‘ He tells his story so well that it cannot fail to interest the reader.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Baird has done for the Huguenots what Motley has done for the Low Countries, and what Froude 
has done for the Reformation.” — Westminster Review, 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of SAINT JOHN. By J. M. 


MacponaLp, D.D. Edited by J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. With Maps and Full-Page 
Illustrations, from Photographs. New and Cheaper Edition, royal 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


“A really valuable addition to our theological and religions literature.”’—Record. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. By A. M. Fairbairn, 


D.D., Author of “ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History,” &. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 

price 9s. 

*¢ Professor Fairbairn’s thoughtful and brilliant sketches. Dr. Fairbairn’s is not the base rhetoric often 
employed to hide want of thought or poverty of thought, but the noble rhetoric which is alive with thought 
and imagination to its utmost and finest extremities.””—Iev. SamuEL Cox, in the Expositor, 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


An Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in Europe by those of the 
American Kaces. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.3. Crown 8vo, with 44 Illustrations, price 7s td 


PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. New 


and Cheaper Edition. In 4 yols., price 73 61 each, handsomely bound. 

The Volumes may be had separately, as fullows:—1. The APOSTOLIC AGE, with Portrait. 2. The 
MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 3. HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 4, LIFE and PRACTICE in 
the EARLY CHURCH. 








Londen: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, § Co.s NEW § FORTHCOMING WORKS 








COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Rosert Browy, M.A., Ph.D. FLS 
F.R.G.S. With about 130 IntustraTions in each. Extra crown 4to, cloth, each '7s 6d. ’ 
The Times says :—‘‘ Dr. Robert Brown possesses exceptional qualifications for the task he has undertaken. He has everything that extensive traygl, wide 
reading, and careful observation can give; his materials are well digested and well arranged...... The interest of the letterpress is greatly enhanc by the 
numerous and appropriate woodcuts...... It would be an endless task to point out all the passages of interest in these admirable volumes,’ 





—— 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. Vowvme I. With nearly 200 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, specially executed for the Work, from Sketches made on the Spot by the First Artists of the Day; together with Fac-simije 
Reproductions of Old Views from Authentic Contemporary Prints. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 9s. 


A BIOGRAPHY of DAVID COX. With Remarks on his Works and Genius. By the 


late WILLIAM HALL. Edited, with Additions, by Joun THackray Bunce. With Autotype Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. With 20 Fac-stmmE Cotovrzp 


Piates. By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 











CHEAP EDITION. 


9 . “es . * 9 
ESCOTT’S ENGLAND—ENGLAND: “its People, Polity, and Pursuits, 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ; 
“We must close this brief synopsis of Mr. Escott’s work by sincerely recommending it to all those who have not the chance of getting at first-hand the 
information which it contains, and even persons thus instructed may find it convenient to keep by them so well arranged a digest of what they kuow. There 
was an opening for a book of this kind, and Mr. Escott has met the demand.’’—Spectator. 





COMPLETE in FIVE VOLUMES, price 58s; orin half red morocco, marbled edges, £5 5s. 


LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor Huyry Morty. 


Vol. I.—SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s 6d. Vol. 1V.—SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. Ils 64d. 
Vol. II.—ILLUSTRATIONS f ENGLISH RELIGION. 
‘ 5. . Vol. V.—SKETCHES of LONGER WORKS in ENGLISH 


lls 6d. 
Vol. II].—ENGLISH PLAYS. Ills 6d. VERSE and PROSE. lls 6d. 


** This library is far more searching and extensive than anything to be met with elsewhere.’’—Daily News. 





The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST COOKERY-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. Cheap Edition now ready. With 


numerous Engravings, and Coloured Frontispiece. Containing about 9,000 Recipes. 1,280 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“Tt seems to us that this book is absolutely what it claims to be—that is, the largest and most complete collection of the kind ever prodnced in this country ; 
an encyclopwdia, in fact, of the culinary art in all its branches.’’"—Christian World. 





The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST ENCYCLOPADIA for the HOUSEHOLD EVER PUBLISHED. 


CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. Furnishing Information on many 


thousands of Subjects Relating to the Wants of Everyday Life. Illustrated. Cheap Edition now ready. 1,280 pazes, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
** As a manual of ready reference for all household purposes, this work has no rival.”’—The Queen. 


OLD PROVERBS with NEW PICTURES. With 64 Fac-simme Cotovurep 


Pratrs from Original Designs by Lizz1E Lawson. The Text by C. L. MATEAUX, Author of ‘‘ Home Chat.’’ Crown 4to, handsomely bound, 6s. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES, CASSELL’S BOOK of. With more than 800 


Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece. 763 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
This New Encyclopedia places witbin the reach of boys the largest and most complete collection of Sports and Pastimes yet published. 


INDOOR AMUSEMENTS, CARD GAMES, and FIRESIDE FUN, 


CASSELL’S BOOK of. With Numerous Illustrations. 224 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


The WONDERLAND of WORK. Being the ‘How and Why” of many interesting 


things to be found therein. A Book for Young People. By C. L. MATEAUX, Author of “Home Chat,” “Tim Trumble’s Little Mother,’ &c. With 
numerous Original Illustrations, extra crown 4to, 320 pages, 7s 6d. 




















On October 25th will be published. 
PART 1, price ONE SHILLING, of the POPULAR EDITION of 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 60 Exquisite Steel Plates and about 1,000 Orrciat. 


Woop ENGRAVINGS. 
“‘ Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Picturesque Europe’ has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.’’—Spectator. 





On October 25th will be published. 
The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME of 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Being the NOVEMBER PART, price Is. Containing a 
BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL ETOHING as a Frontispiece, by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, entitled ‘‘ The FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 
‘** The * Magazine of Art’ contains a very storehouse of Art.’’—Times. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and ©O., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No.1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Sivoy, Strand, ia the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Pablished by him at the “Sezsrato2” Oilice, No. 1 Wellington Ssress, Siraal, afocesaid, Satnrdvy, Ostobe : 22n1, 1851. 





